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6 JACOB FAITHFUL.. 

a horse, who, I expect, was a deal quicker than 
that. I once seed a flash of lightning chace 
him for half an hour round the clearance, and I 
guess it couldnH catch him. But I canH wait 
no longer. I expect you'll come alongside to- 
morrow afore meridian.^ 

*' Aye, aye, master,'' replied old Tom, tuning 
up. . 

" Twas post meridian^ half-past fqur^ 
By signal I from Nancy parted. 
At five she lingered on the shore. 
With uplift eyes and broken-hearted.*' 

"I calculate you are no fool of a screamer,'' 
said the American, shoving off his boat from 
the barge, and pulling to his vessel. 

" And I calculate you're no fool of a liar," 
said young Tom, laughing. 

" Well, so he is ; but I do like a good lie, 
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Jacob, there^s some, fun in it But what the 
devil does the fellow mean by calling a gale of 
wind— a ^a/?" 

" I don't know/ replied Tom, ^^ unless for 
the same reason that we call a girl — a Uowingy 
, Our conversation was here interrupted by 
Mr. Hodgson, the new head-clerk, of whom I 
have hitherto . said nothing. He came into the 
establishment in the place of Mr. Tomkins, 
when we quitted the Battersea wharf, and had . 
taken an evident dislike to me, which appeared 
to increase every day, as Mr. Drummond gave 
me fresh marks of his approbation. ^^ You, 
Faithful, come out of that barge directly, and 
go to your desk. I will have no eye-servers 
under me. Come out, sir, directly.*" 

" I say, Mr. Quilldriver," cried old Tom, 
" do you mean for to say that Jacob is an 6ye- 
sarver ?" 

" Yes, I do ; and want none of your imper- 
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tmenoe^ or 111 unship you, you old black- 
guard." 

" Well, then, for the first part of your story, 
my sarvice to you, and you li^e ; and ad for the 
seeondy iSaaX remains to be proved.^ 

Mr. Hodgson's temper was not softened by 
this reply of old TomV My blood was alsp 
up, for I had borne much already ; and young 
Tom was bursting with impatience to take my 
part. He walked carelessly by the head-clerk, 
saying to me as he passed by, ^' Why I thought, 
Jacob, you were 'prentice to the river ; but it 
seems that youVe bound to the counting-house. 
How long do you mean to sarve ?" 

*' I don't know," replied I, as I walked 
away sulkily ; <* but I wish I was out of my 
time.'' 

" Very wdl, sir, 1 riiall report your beh»- 
viour to Mr. Drummond. I'll make him know 
your tricksi" 
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^* Tpcks ! you wdn't let him know his tricks. 
His duty is to take his trick at the wheel,'' r^ 
plied old Tom ; ^^ not to be brought up at 
your cheating tricks at the desk.^' 

" Cheating tricks, you old scoundrel, what 
do you mean by that ?" replied Mr. Hodgson, 
in a rage. 

*^ My father means ^igr^demain, I suppose,^ 
replied young Tom. 

This repartee, tram a quartej so little ex- 
pected, sent off the h^ad-clerk more wroth than 
ever. 

"You seemed to hit him hard there, Tom," 
said hjs father ; " but I can't say that I under- 
stand how.'' 

" YouVe had me taught to read and write, 
father,'' replied young Tom ; " and a'ter that, 
a lad may teach himself every thing. I pick 
up every^day, here and. there; and I never see 
a thing 0t a word that I don't understand, but 

b6 
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I find out the meaning when I can. I piclced 
up that hard word at Bartlemy fair.*' 
" And very hard you hit him with it.*^ 
"Who wouldn't, to serve a friend? But 
mark my words, father, this won't lajBt long. 
There's a squall blowing up, and Jacob, quiet 
as he seems to be, will show his teeth ere long.** 
Tom was correct in his surmise. I had not 
taken my seat at my desk more than a minute, 
when Mr. Hodgson entered and comm^snced a 
tirade of abuse, which my pride could no longer 
allow me to submit to. An invoice perfectly 
correct and well written, .which I had neariy 
ccmipleted, he snatched from before me, t(»*e 
into fragments, and ordered me to write it ova* 
again. Indignant at this treatment, I refused, 
and throwing down my pen, looked him deter- 
minedly in the face. Irritated at this defiance, 
he caught up a Directory, and threw it at my 
head. No longer able to command myself, I 
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seized a ruler and returned the salute. It was 
whizzing through the air as Mr. Drummond 
entered the room ; and, he was just in time to 
witness Mr. Hodgson struck on the forehead 
and felled to the ground, while I remained with 
my arm raised, standing upon the cross bar of 
my high stool, my face glowing with passion. 

Appearances were certainly against me. As- 
sistance was summoned, and the head-clerk re- 
moved to his chamber, during all which time I 
remained seated on my stool before the desk, 
my breast heaving with tumultuous feelings. 
How long I remained there I cannot say, it 
might have been two hours ; feelings long dor- 
mant had been aroused, and whirled round and 
round in a continual cycle in my feverish brain. 
I should have remained probably much longer 
in this state of absorption, had I not been sum- 
moned to attend Mr. Drummond. It appeared 
that, in the mean time, Mr. Hodgson had come 
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to kis own sdiMes, add had tgiven hk own ver- 
flioa of the fncas, which htd been to on unjust 
liidble degree corroborated by the sinpid 
young clerk, i^^ was no friend of ndne^ and 
who sought favour with his prindpaL I walked 
up to the drawing^40omy where I found Mr. 
and Mrs. Drunnnond, and little Sarah, whose 
eyes were red with crying* I entered widmut 
any feeling of alarm, my breast was too full of 
indignation. Mrs. Drummond looked ^rave 
and mournful, Mr. Drumm<Mid selrere. 

^^ Jacob Faithful, I have sent for you to tell 
you, that in consequence of your disgifaoeful 
conduct to my senicnr clerk, you can no longer 
remain under my roof. It appears that what I 
have h^m a witness to^ this day, has been but a 
sequel to behaviour equally improper and im-i 
pertinent ; that so fat from bavi]]^» as J tJiought, : 
done your duty, you have constantly neglwted 
it; and that the association you have formed 
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with that drudken ^kl man and bis;iiiiM>leiit mm, 
haa led yiott into thii^ lolly. You may say Aal 
it was< not your wish *to remain on sbore^ and 
that you preferred being on the riyer. At 
your age^ it i» too often the case that yonng 
people consult their wishes rather than their 
interests ; and it is well finr them if they find 
thdse who are iAder, luid wi6h them well, to de-^ 
oide for tbem< -I had hop^ to have been able 
to plac« you in a more resp^table situation' in 
society^ than ^as my original intention when 
you were thrown up(m me a destitute orphan ; 
but I now perceive my error. You have proved 
yourself not only deceitful, but ungrateful.'' 

** I have not," interrupted I, calmly. 

"You have. I have been a witneas myself 
to your impropriety of conduct, whidh it iip. 
pears has long beefi concealed irom me ; ^ but no 
more of that. I bound you apprentice to the. 
river^ and you must now fellow up ydur ap. 
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praaticeahip ; but expect nothing further from 
me. You must now work your own way up in 
the world, and I trust that you will reform and 
do well. You may return to the lighter until 
I can procure you a situation in another craft, 
for I consider it my duty to remove you from 
the influence of those who have led you astray, 
and with the old man and his son you shall not 
remain. I have one thing more to say. You 
have been in my counting-house for some 
months, and you are now about to be thrown 
upon the world. There is ten pounds for your 
services,^ (and Mr. Drummond laid the money 
on the table.) " You may also recollect, that 
I have some money belonging to you, which 
has been laid by until you i^all be out of 
your apprenticeship. I consider it my duty 
still to retain that money for you ; as soon as 
your apprenticeship is expired, you may de- 
mand it, and it shall be made over to you. I 
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trust, smoerely trust, Jacob, that the severe les- 
son you are now about to receive, will bring 
you to a sense of what is right, and that you 
will forget the evil counsel you have received 
from your late companions. Do not attempt to 
justify yourself, it is useless.^' Mr. Drummond 
then rose, and left the room. 

I should have replied had it not been for this 
last sentence of Mr. Drummond^ which again 
roused the feelings of indignaticm which, in 
their presence, had been gradually giving way 
to softer emotions. I therefore stood still, and 
firmly met the glance of Mr. Drummond, as he 
passed me. My looks were construed into 
hardness of heart. 

. It appeared that Mr. Drummond had left the 
room by previous arrangement, that he might 
not be supposed to be moved from his purpose, 
and that Mrs. Drummond was then to have 
talked to me, and to have ascertained how far 
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thetei was a chance of ray pleading guilty, and 
begging for a mitigation of my sentence ; but 
the firm composure of innocence was mis*, 
taken for defiance; and the blood mounting to 
my forehead from a feeling of injustice — of in- 
justice from those I loved and venerated — ^per^ 
haps the most poignant feeling in existence to a 
sensitive and generous mind— -was falsely ^esti- 
mat^d as jnroceeding from impetuous and dis^ 
graceful sources. Mrs. Drummond looked^ 
upon me with a mournful face, sighed, and said 
nothing; little Sarah watching me with her 
Im^ge black eyes, as if she would read my in- 
most souL 

" Have you nothing to say, Jacob," at last 
observed Mrs. Drummond, ^^ that I can tell 
Mr. Drummond when his anger is not so great?'' 

" Nothing, madam," replied I ; " except 
that rU try to forgive him."* 

This reply was offensive even to the mild 
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Jdxs. Drumtnond. Sbe rbse from ber cbaar, 
** Come, Sarafa^" said she ; and she walked ou^ 
^ thenx>iii, wishing me, in a kind, wait voiee, a 
** good bye, Jacob,^' as she passed Hie. 

My eyes swam with temra. I tried to return 
the salutation, bjut I was too much choked Jby 
my feelings ; I could not speak, and my silence 
was agam looked upon as ecmtumacy and ingra>- 
titude. liittle Sarah still remained — ^had 
not obeyed her mother's injunctions to follow 
her. She was now nearly fourteen year» old, 
and I had known her as a companion and a 
friend for. five years. During the last six 
months that I had resi^d in the house, we had 
become mctfe.intimatdy acquainted. I joined 
her in the evening in all her pursuits, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Drummond appeared to take a plea- 
sure in our intimacy. I loved her as a dear 
sister. My love was based on gratitude. I had 
never fcnrgotten her kindness to me when I first 
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came under her father^s roof, and a long ac- 
quaintance with the sweetness of her disposition 
had rendered the attachment so fhm, that I felt 
I could have died for her. ^ But I never knew 
the full extent of the feeling until now that I 
was about to leave her, perhaps for ever. My 
heart sank when Mr. Drummond left the room 
— a bitter pang passed through it as the form of 
Mrs. Drummond vanished from my sight ; but 
now was to be the bitterest of all. I felt it, and 
I remained with the handle of the door in my 
hand, gasping for breath— blinded with the 
tears that coursed each other rapidly down my 
cheeks; I remained a minute in this state, 
when I felt that Sarah touched my other listlesd 
hand. 

" Jacob !" she would have said, but before 
half my name was out, she burst into tears, and 
sobbed on my shoulder. My heart was too 
much surcharged not to take the infection — my 
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grief found vent, and I mingled my sobs with 
those of the afl^ticmate girl. When we were 
more composed, I recounted to her all that had 
passed, and one, at least, in the world acknow- 
ledged that I had been treated unjustly. I had 
but just finished, when the servant interrupted 
us with a messi^e to Sarah, that her mother 
desired her presence. She threw herself into 
my arms, and bade me farewell. When I re- 
leased ha*, she hastened to obey her mother, 
but perceiving the money still upon the table, 
die pointed to it. " Your money, Jacob !" 

" No, Sarah, I will not accept it. I would 
accept of any thing from those who treat me 
kindly, and feel more and more grateful to 
them ; but that I will not accept— I cannot, 
and you must not let it be left here. Say that 
I could not take it." 

Sarah would have remonstrated, but perceiv-* 
ing that I was firm, and, at the same time, per- 
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haps, entering into my fedlidga, i^^ again bade 
me farewell, and hastened away. 

The i^eader may ea^y imagine that I Mi 
ndt put off my departure. I hastened to pack 
up my i^lothes, and in less than ten minutes 
after Sarah had quitted me, I was on boaidjhe 
lighted, with old Tcmi and his son, who were 
then g<Hng ta supp^^ They knew a part of 
what had happened, and I narrated the rest. . 

« Well," reified old Tom, after I had finisbad 
my story, " I don't know that I have done you 
any harmj Jacob, and I'm sorry that Mr. 
Brunnnond should suppose so. Vm fond of a 
drop, that's true ; but I appeals to you, whether 
I ever force it <m you--and whether I don't 
<^Kck that boy as much as I can ; but then, 
dVe see, although I preach, I don't practice, 
that^s the worst of it ; and I know Pre to an* 
sw^ for making Tom so fond of grog ; and 
though I never says any thing about it, I often 
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tbmk to myself, tbiit if Tom Aovid i^hmce 
to be {Hfessed some of these 4»yH mi. hfi 
pufiisbed f<Hr beiogio liquor, hell think of his 
dkl father, and «urse him io his heart, wheo 
he eyes the cat flouri^htog iroMnd before it 
Mrikes.'' 

•* 131 curse Ae ait^ fath^, cw the boatswain's 
mate, or the officerirbo complained Of me, or 
•the captain irho Jogs me^ or my cmn folly, but 
FlI be hanged if ever I ourae you» whil have 
been ^ kind to ikie," replied Tond, taking bis 
father's hand. 

: *^ Well, ve must hope for the best, my dear 
boy,'* replied did Tom ; ** but, JMob, you've 
not had fair play, that's sartain. It's very true, 
that master did take you as an orphan, and 
help yK)\k to an education ; but that's no reason 
why he should take away your fi?ee will, and 
after hindijpg you 'psentice to' the river, perch 
you up on a high stool, and grind your nose 
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down to the desk. If so be he was so kind to 
you only to make you a slave, why then there 
was DO kindness at all, in my opinion ; and as 
for punishment without hearing what a man 
has to say in his own defence— there's neVr a 
Tartar in the sarvice but would allow a man to 
speak before he orders him to strip. I recollect 
a story about that in the sarvice, but I'm in no 
humour to spin a yam now. Now you see, Ja- 
cob, Master Drummond has done a great* deal 
for you, and now he has undone a great deal. 
I can't pretend to balance the account, but it 
does appear to me that you don^t owe him much; 
for what thanks is there if you take a vessel in 
tow, and then cast her off, half way, when she 
most needs your assistances^ But what hurts 
me most, is his saying that you shaVt stay in 
the lighter with us; if you had, you shouldtft 
have wanted, as long as pay and pension are 
forthcoming. Never \ mind— Tom, my boy, 
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\}nng out the bottle— 4iang care : it killed the 
cat." 

The grog did not^ however, bring back c4d 
Tom'^s spirits ; the evening passed heavily, and 
were tired to our beds at a seasonable hour, as 
we were to drop down to the schooner early the 
next morning. That night I did not close my 
eyes. I ran over, in my mind, all that had 
passed, and indignation took full possession of 
my soul. My whole life passed in review before 
me. I travelled back to my former days— to 
the time which had been almost obliterated from 
my memory, when I had navigated the barge 
with my father. Again was the scene of his 
and my mother's death presented to my view; 
again I saw him disappear, and the column of 
black smoke ascend to the sky. , The Domine, 
the matron, Marables, and Fleming, the scene 
in the cabin— all passed in rapid succession. 
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I felt that I had done my 4uty> and that I bM 
been unjustly treated ; my head ached with tu- 
multuous and long-suppr^^9ed feeHngs. Bei^cl^, 
I stated that when I was first taken in baad 
by Mr. l)rummond I was a savage, although 
a docile one, to be reclaimed by kindness, and 
kindness only. Vou may have been surprised 
at the rapid change which took place in a few 
years ; that change was produced by kindness 
The conduct of Mr. Drumn^d, of his amiable 
wife aaod dau^ter, had beeli all kindness ; the 
Domine and the worthy old matron had prared 
equally beneficebt. Marables had been kind ; 
and, although now and then, as in the oase of 
the usher at the school, and Fleming on board 
the lighter, I had received injuries, still, these 
were but trifling checks to' the uninterruif>led 
series of kindness with which l had been 
treated by ev^ry body. Thus was my na- 
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tiire rapidly changed from a system of kind* 
ness assisted by education ; and had this been 
followed up, in a few years my new character 
would haTe been firmly established. But the 
blow was now struck, injustice roused .up the 
lat^[it feelings of my nature, and when I rose 
the next morning I was changed. I do not 
mean to say that all that precept and educa^ 
tion had done for me was overthrown ; but if 
not overthrown, it was so shaken to the base, 
80 rent from the summit to the foundation, 
that, at the slightest impulse, in a wrong di- 
rection, it would have fallen in and left nothing 
but a mixed chaos of ruined prospects. If 
any thing could hold it together, it was the 
kindness and affection erf Sarah, to which I 
would again and again return in my revolving 
Aougfats, as the only and bright star to be 
discc^rered in my clouded horizon. 

How dangerous, how foolish^ how presump- 

VOL. IT. c 
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tuous, is it in adults to suppose that they cart 
read the thoughts and the feelings of those 
of a tender age ! How often has this pre- 
sumption, on their part, been the ruin of a 
young mind, which, if. truly estimated and 
duly fostered, would have blossomed and pro- 
duced good fruit ! The blush of honest in- 
dignation is as dark as the blush of guilt — and 
the paleness of concentrated courage as marked 
as that of fear— the firmness* of conscious in- 
nocence is but too often mistaken as the effron- 
tery of hardened vice — and the tears springing 
from a source of injury, the tongue tied from 
the oppression of a wounded heart, the trem- 
bling and agitation of the little frame convulsed 
with emotion, have often and often been ascribed 
by prejudging and self-opinionated witnesses, to 
the very opposite passions to those which have 
produced them. Youth should never be 
judged harshly, and even when judged cor- 
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rectly, should it be in an evil course, may 
always be reclaimed ; — those who decide other- 
wise, and leave it to drift about the world, have 
to answer for the coat-away. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The breach widened— I turn sportsman^ poacher^ and 
desperado — Some excellent notions propounded of 
common law upon common rights — ^The common- 
keeper uncommonly savage— I warn him off— He 
prophecies that we shall both come to the gallows-^ 
Some men are prophets in their own country— The 
man right after all. 

" Hollo ! in the lighter there — I say, you 
lighter hoy r were the words I heard, as I was 
pacing the deck of the vessel in deep cogitation. 
Tom and his father were both in the cabin; 
there could be no doubt but that they were 
addressed to me. I looked up and perceived 
the grinning, stupid, sneering face of the young 
clerk, Gubbins. " Why don't you answer 
when you're called to, heh?'' continued the 
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numscuU. " You're wanted up here ; come up 
directly.'' 

" Who wants me ?" replied I, reddening with 
anger. 

"What's that to you? Do you mean to 
obey my order or not ?" 

" No, I do not," replied I ; *' I'm not under 
die orders of such a fo(d, thank Gtxl ; and if 
you come within my reach, I'll try if I can't 
break your head, thick as it is, as wdl as your 
master's." 

The lout disappeared, and I continued to 
pace up and down. 

As I afterwards discovered, the message was 
from Mrs. Drummond, who requested to speak 
to me. Sarah had communicated the real facts 
of my case, and Mrs. Drummond had been con- 
Tinced that what I had said was correct. She 
had talked with her husband : she pointed out 
to him that my conduct under Mr. Tomkins 
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bad been so exemplary, tbat tbere must bave 
been some reason for so sudden a cbange. 
Sarab bad gone down into tbe counting-bouse, 
and obtained tbe invoice wbicb tbe senior, clerk 
bad torn up. Tbe correctness of it establjsbed 
tbe fact of one part of my assertions, and tbat 
notbing but malice could bave warranted its 
baving been destroyed. Mr. Drummond felt 
more tban be cbose to acknowledge : be was 
now aware tbat be bad been too precipitate ; 
even my baving refused tbe money assumed a 
different appearance ; be was puzzled and mor- 
tified. Few people like to acknowledge tbat 
tbey bave been in error. Mr. Drummond 
tberefore left bis wife to examine furtber into 
tbe matter, and gave ber permission to send 
for me. Tbe message given, and tbe results. of 
it, bave been stated. Tbe answer returned was, 
tbat I would not .come, and tbat I bad tbreat- 
ened to break tbe clerk's bead as well as tbat, of 
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Mr. Drummond; for ^though the scoundrel 
knew very well that in making use of the word 
** master," I referred to the senior clerk, he 
thought it proper to substitute that of Mr: 
Drummond. The effect 'of this reply may 
easily be imagined. Sarah was astonished, 
Mrs. Drummond shocked, and Mr. Drummdnd 
was almost pleased to find that he could not 
have been in the wrong. Thus was the breach 
made even wider than before, and all commiuii- 
cation broken off. Much depends* in this world 
upon messages being correctly given. 

In half an hour we had hauled out of the tier 
and dropped down to the American schooner, 
to take out a cargo of flour, which old Tom had 
directions to land at the Battersea wharf; so 
that I was, for the time, removed from the site 
of my misfortune. I cannot say that I felt 
happy, but I certainly felt glad that I was 
away. I was reckless to a degree that was in- 
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supportable. I bad a beavy load on my mind 
wbich I could not shake off— a prey upon my 
spirits — a disgust at almost every thing. How 
w^ do I recollect with what different feelings 
I looked upon the few books which Mr. Drum- 
mond and the Domine had given me to amuse 
my leisure hours. I turned from them with 
contempt, and thought J would never open them 
again. I felt as if all ties on shore were now 
cut off, and that I was again wedded to the 
Thames; my ideas, my wishes, extended no 
farther, and I surveyed the river and its busy 
scene, as I did before I had been taken away 
from it, as if all my energies, all my prospects, 
were, in future, to be bounded by ito shores. In 
the course of four-and»twenty hours, a revul- 
sion had taken place, which again put me on 
the confines of barbarism. 

My bargemates were equally dull as I was ; 
they were too partial to me, and had too much 
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Qfyndnessof heart,' not to feel my rituatioo, 
and anger at the injustice with which I had been 
treated. Employment, however, for. a time re- 
lieved our melancholy thoughts. Our cargo 
was on board of the lighter, and we were again 
tiding it through the bridges. 

We dropped our anchor above Putney 
Bridge a little after twelve o^clock, and young 
Tom, with the wish of amusing me, proposed 
that we should go on shore and walk. ^' Ah i 
do, my lads, do— it will do you godd, Jacdb ; 
no use moping l^re a whole tide. 1^11 take care 
of die 'barkey. Mind joa make the boat well 
fast, and take the skulls into the public-house 
there. I'U have the supper und^ weigh when 
you come back, and then we^U have a night on't 
It's a poor heart that never rejoices ; and Tom, 
take a bottle on shore, get it filled, and bring it 
off with you. Here's the mmiey. But I say, 
Tom, hcmour bright^' 

e 5 
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" Honour bright, fathet ;^ and to do Tom 
justice, he always kept his word, especially after 
the word had passed of "honour bright." 
Had there been gallons of spirits under his 
charge, he would not have tasted a drop after 
that pledge. 

" Haul up the boat, Jacob, quick," said Tom, 
as his father went into the cabin to fetch an 
empty bottle. Tom hastened down below for- 
ward, and brought up an old gun, which he put 
under the stern sheets before his father came out 
on the deck. We then received the bottle from 
him, and Tom called out for the dog Tommy. 

"Why, you're not going to take the dog. 
What's the use of that ? I want him here to 
keep watch with me," said old Tom. 

" Pooh ! father ; why can't you let the poor 
devil have a run on shore ? He wants to eat 
grass, I'm sure, for I have . watched him this 
day or two. We shall be back before dark.*^ 
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*^ Well, well, just as you please, Tom.'* 
Tommy jumped, into the boat,, and away, we 
went. 

- ".And now, Tom, what are you after ?'' said 
J, as soon as we were ten yards from the lighter. 

.•;."A'ter, Jacob, going to have a little shoot- 
ing on Wimbledon Common ; but father can't 
bear to see a gun in my hand, because I once 
shot my old mother. I did pepper her, sure 
enough ; her old flannel petticoat was full of 
shot, but it was so thick that it saved her. Are 
you any thing of a shot ?'^ 

" Never fired a gun in my life." 

*' Well, then, we'll fire in turns, and toss up, 
if you like, for first shot.'* 

- We landed, carried the skulls up to the pub- 
lic-house, and left the bottle to be filled, and 
then, with Tommy bounding before us, and 
throwing about his bushy tail with delight, 
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ascended Putney Hill^ and arrived at the Green 
Man public-bQuse, at the comer of Wimbledon 
Common^ ** I wonder where green men are to 
be found?'* observed Tom, laughing; ** I sup- 
pose they live in the same country with the litte 
dogs my father speaks about sometimes. Now, 
then, it's time to load.'' 

The bowl of a tobacco-pipe full of powder was 
then inserted, with an equal dose of shot, and all 
being ready, we were soon among the furze. A 
half-penny decided it was my first shot, and fate 
further decided that a water- wagtail should be 
the mark. I took good aim as I thought, at 
least I took sufficient time, for I followed him 
with the muzzle of the gun for three or four 
minutes at least, as he ran to and fro ; at last I 
fired. Tommy barked with delight, and the bird 
flew away. '* I think I must have hit it," said 
I, " I saw it wag its tail." 
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<' M<Mre proof of a miss than a hiC replied 
Tom* " Had you hit it, he'd never have 
wagged his tail again.*^ 

" Never mind," said I, " bett» luck next 
time;' 

Tom then knocked a blackbird c^ a furze 
bush, and loading the gun, handed it to me. I 
was more successful than before; a cock sparrow 
three yards distmit yielded to the prowess of 
my arm, and I never fdt more happy in my life 
than in this first successful attempt at murder. 

Gaily did we trudge over the common, some- 
times falling in with gravel pits half full of 
water, at others bogs and swampy plains, which 
obliged us to make a circuit. The gun was 
fired again and again, but our game-bag did not 
fill very fast. However, if we were not quite 
so well pleased when we missed as when we hit, 
Tommy was, every shot being followed up with 
a dozen bounds, and half a minute's barking. 
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At last we began to fed tired, and i^eedto 
repose a while in a cluster of furze bushes. We 
sat down, pulled out our game, and spread it in 
a row. before us. It consisted of two spcurrows, 
one greenfinch, one blackbird, and three tomtits. 
All of a sudden we heard a rustling in the furze, 
and then a loud squeal. It was the dog, who 
scenting something, had forced his way into the 
bush, and had caught a hare, which having 
been wounded in the loins by some other sports- 
man, had dragged herself there to die. In a 
minute we had taken possession of it, much to 
the annoyance of Tommy, who seemed to con- 
sider that there was no copartnership in the 
concern, and would not surrender his prize 
until sundry admonitory kicks. When we had 
fairly beaten him off we were in an ecstacy of 
delight. We laid the animal out between us, 
and were admiring it from the ear to the tip of 
his tail, when we were suddenly saluted with a 
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voice close to us. "Oh! you blamM yoiing 
poachers, so I've caught you, have I ?*' We 
looked up and beheld the commoni-keeper. 
" Come— come along with me ; weVe a nice 
clink at Wandsworth to lock you up in. I've 
been looking aHer you some time. Hand your 
gun here."' 

" I should rather think not,'' replied I. " The 
gun belongs to us and not to you ;" and I caught 
up the gun, and presented the muzzle to him. 

" What ! do you mean to commit murder ? 
Why, you young villains r 

" Do you mean to commit a robbery ?" re- 
torted I fiercely ; " because if you do, I mean 
to commit murder. Shall I shoot him, Tom ?*" 

" No, Jacob, no ; you mustn't shoot men,'' re- 
plied Tom, who perceived that I was in a Hu- 
mour to keep my word with the common-keeper. 
" Indeed you can't," continued he, whispering 
to me, " the gun's not loaded." 
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" Do you mem to refuse to give me up your 
gun ?'^ repeated the man. 

"Yes, I do," replied I, cocking the lock, 
" 8Q keep off." 

" Oh ! you young reprobates-ryou^ll come 
to the gallows before long, that's certain. Then 
do you refuse to come with me ?" 

" I should rather think we do," replied I. 

" You refuse, do you ? Recollect IVe caught 
you in the fact, poaching, with a dead hare in 
your possession.^' 

" Well, it's no use crying about it. What's 
done can't be helped," replied I. 

^^ Don't you Jcnow that all the game, and all 
the turf, and all the bog, and all the gravel, and 
all the furze on this common, belong to the 
Right Hon, Earl Spencer?" 

^^ And all the blackbirds, and all the green* 
finches, and all the sparrows, and all the tom« 
tits too, I suppose ?" replied I. 
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**To be sure they do — and I'm common- 
keeper. Now you'll give me Up that hare im- 
mediately.'' 

" Look you,'' replied Tom, " we didn't kill 
that hare, the dog caught it, and it is his property] 
We shaVt interfere in the matter^ If Tommy 
chooses to let you have it, well and good. Here, 
Tommy, this here gentleman says," (and Tom 
pointed to the keeper,) *^ that this hare,'' (and 
Tom pointed to the hare,) " is not yours ; now 
will you * watch it,' or let him have it." 

At the word, * watch it,' Tommy laid down 
with his fore-paws over the hare, and showing 
a formidable set (^ ivories, looked fiercely at the 
man, and growled. 

** You see what he says ; now you may do as 
you please," ccmtinued Tom, addressing the 
man. 

"Yes — very well — ^youll come to the gid- 
lows, I see that ; but I'll just go and fetch half 
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a dozen men to help me, and then we'll have 
you both in gaol.*** 

" Then be smart," replied I, jumping up and 
levelling the gun. Tommy jumped up also to 
fly at the man,' but Tom caught him by the 
neck, and restrained him. The common-keeper 
took to his heels, and as soon as he was out of 
gun-shot, turned round, shook his fist, ai|d then 
hastened away to obtain the reinforcement he 
desired. 

" I wish the gun had been loaded," said I. 

*' Why, Jacob, what's come over you ? 
Would you have fired at him? The man is 
only doing his duty — we have no business 
here.'' 

" I think otherwise,'* replied I. ^* A hare 
on a common is as much mine as Lord Spencer's. 
A common belongs to every body." 

'* That's my opinion, too ; but, nevertheless, 
if he gets hold of us, he'll have us in gaol ; 
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aad therefore. I propose we make off as fast 
as we can in the opposite way to which he is 
gone/* 

We started accordingly, and as the keeper 
proceeded in the direction of Wandsworth, we 
took the other direction ; but it so happened, 
that on ^tuming round, after a quarter of an 
hour's walk, we perceived the man coming back 
with three or four others. " We must run for 
it/' cried Tom, ^*and then, hide ourselves." 
After ten minutes^ hard run we descended into 
a hollow and swampy place, looking round to 
see if they could perceive us, and finding that 
they were not in sight, we plunged into a thick 
bunch of furze bushes, which completely con- 
cealed us. Tommy followed us, and there we 
lay. " Now they never will find us,^ said Tom, 
" if I can only keep the dog quiet. Lie down, 
Tommy. Watch, and lie down." The dog 
appeared to understand what was required ; he 
lay between us perfectly still. 
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We had remained there about half an hour 
when we heard voices. I motioned to Tom to 
give me the powder to load the gun, but he re-* 
fused. The voices came near^, Tommy gave 
a low growl. Tom held his mouth with hi« 
hands. At last they were close to the bushes, 
and we heard the common-keeper say, ** They 
never went over the hill, that's for certain, 
the little wagrants ; they can't be far off— they 
must be down in the hollow. Come along.^' 

" But I'm blessed if I'm not up to my knees 
in the bog," cried one of the men. 

" I'll not go further down, dang me if I da" 

'^Well, then, let's try the sMe of Ae 
bog," replied the keep^, '* I'll show you the 
way." And the voices retreated, fbrtu* 
nately for us, for there had been a continual 
struggle between us and the dog for the last 
minute, I holding his fore-paws, and Tom 
jamming up his mouth. We were now all quiet 
again, but dare not leave our hiding-place. 
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We remained there for half an hour, when it 
became nearly dark, and the sky, which had 
been quite dear when we set out, clouded over. 
Tom put up his head, looked all rounds and 
perceiving nobody, proposed that we should re- 
turn as fast as we could, to which I agreed. 
But we were scarcely clear o£ the furze in which 
we bad been concealed, when a heavy fall c^ 
snotf commenced, which, with the darkness, 
prevented us from distinguishing our way. 
Every minute the snow storm increased, the 
wind rose, and hurled the flakes into our faces 
until we were blinded. Still we made good way 
against it, and expected every minute to be on 
the road, after which our task would be easy. 
On we walked in silence, I carrying the gun, 
Tom with the h^ure over his shoulder, and 
Tommy at our heels. For upwards of an 
liour did we tread our way through the furze, 
but could find no road* Above us all was dark 
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as pitch, the wind howled, our clothes were 
loaded with snow, and we began to feel no in- 
considerable degree of fatigue. 

Al last, quite tired out, we stopped. " Tom,"' 
said I, *^ Fm sure weVe not kept a straight 
course. The wind was on our starboard side, 
and our clothes were flaked with snow oti that 
side, and now you see we've got it on our 
quarter. What the devil shall we do ?" 

" We must go on till we fall in with some- 
thing, at all events,'* replied Tom. 

"And I expect that will be a gravel-pit," 
replied I ; " but never mind, * better luck next 
time.'' I only wish I had that rascal of a com- 
monrkeeper here. Suppose we turn back again, 
and keep the wind on the starboard side of us as 
before; we must pitch upon something at last.**' 

We did so, but our difficulties increased 
every moment ; we floundered in the bogs, we 
tumbled over the stumps of the' cut furze, and 
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had I not caught hold of Tom as he was sliding 
dawn, he would have been at the bottom of a 
gravel-pit. This obliged us to alter our course, 
and we proceeded for a quarter of an hour in 
another direction, until, worn out with cold and 
fatigue, we began to despair. 

"This will never do, Tom,*' said I, as the 
wind rose and roared with double fury. " I 
think we had better get into the furze, and wait 
till the atorm is over." 

Tom's teeth chattered with the cold, but be- 
fore he could reply, they chattered with fear. 
We heard a loud scream overhead. " What 
was that i"^ cried he. I confess that I was as 
much alarmed as Tom. The scream was re- 
peated, and it had an unearthly sound. It was 
no human voice — ^it was between a scream and 
a creak. Again it was repeated, and carried 
along with the gale. I mustered up courage 
sufficient to look up to where the sound pro- 
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ceeded from, but the darkness was so intensey 
and the snow l^ded me so completely, that I 
could see nothmg. Again and again (fid the 
dreadful sound ring in our ears, and we re- 
mained fixed and motionless with horror; even 
the dog crouched at our feet trembling. We 
spoke not a word — ^neither of us moved : the 
gun had fallen from my hand^ the hare lay at 
Tom's feet ; we held each oth^'s hand in silence, 
and there we remained for more than a quarter 
of an hour, every moment more and more sink- 
ing under the effects of cold, fatigue, and horror. 
Fortunately for us, the storm, in which, had it 
continued much longer, we should in all pro- 
bability have perished, was by that time over, 
the mow ceased to fall, the clouds were rolled 
away to leeward, atid a tlear sky, bespangled 
with a thousand twinkling lights, roused i» 
from our state of bodily and mental sufficing. 
The first dbject which caught my eye was a post 



in&m twa yardsr of us; I looked at it, foDewed 
it up wkb my eyes, and, to my hcmor, b^eM a 
body smspended and swinging m ciiainsoterour 
keada 

As soon as I imovered from the shock, which 
the first view occasioned, I pmnded it out t6 
Tom, who had not yet mo^^. He looked up, 
started: back, and fell over the dog^umped up 
again, and burst out into as loud a laugh as bis 
frozen jaws woidd permit. ** Ifr old Jerry 
Ab^rshaw,^ said he, ** I know him weH, and 
now I know wh«?e we are.**^ "Hiis was the cas«; 
Abershaw had, about three years before, been 
hung in chains on Wimbledon Common, and the 
unearthly sound we had heard was the creak- 
ing of the rusty iron as the body was swung to 
and fro by the gale. " All's right, Jacob,'' 
said Tom, looking up at the brilliant sky, and 
then taking up the hare, " Well be on the 
road in five minutes.^ I shouldered the gun, 
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and off we set. " By the Lord, that rascally 
common-keeper was right/* continued Tom, as 
we renewed our steps ; " he prophesied we 
should come to the gallows before long, and so 
we have. Well, this has been n pretty turn out. 
Father will be in a precious stew.*" 

" Better luck next time, Tom,^ replied I, 
" it's all owing to that turf-and-bog rascal. I 
wish we had him here.*" 

" Why what would you do with him ?^ 
" Take down old Abershaw, and hang him 
up in his place, as sure as my name's Jacob." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our last adventure not fatal—Take to my grog, 
kindly — Grog makes me a very unkind return- 
Old Tom at his yarns again — How to put your foot 
in a mischief, without having a hand in it— Candi- 
dates for the cat-o'-nine-tails. 

We soon reicovered the road, and in half an 
hour were at Putney Bridge; cold, wet, and 
tired, but not so bad as when we were stationary 
under the gallows ; the quick walking restored 
the circulation. Tom went in for the bottle of 
spirits, while I went for the skulls and carried 
them down to the boat, which was high and 
dry, and nearly up to the thwarts with snow. 

D 2 
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When Tom joined me, he appeared with two 
bottles under his arms. *' I have taken another 
upon tick, Jacob," said he, " for I'm sure we 
want it, and so will father say, when he hears 
our story.'' We launched our boat, and in a 
couple of minutes were close to the lighter, on 
the deck of whifh stood old Ton). 

" Boat ahoy ! is that you, lads ?^ cried he. 

" Yes, father, all's right,'^ replied Tom, as 
we laid in our oars. 

« Thank God r replied the old man. 
" Boys, boys, how you frightened me ! where 
have you been ? I thought you had met with 
some disaster. How have I been peeping 
through the snow storm these last two hours, 
watching for the boat, and Tm as wet as a shag, 
and as cdd as charity. What has been the 
matter ? Did you bring the bottle, Tom ?" 

" Yes, father ; brought two, for we shall 
want them to-night, if we go without for a 
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week ; but \ve tnust idl get on dry rigging as 
fast as possible, and then you shall huve the 
stOTy of our fcririse." 

In fei few tninates we had chtoged ouir wet 
clothed and were seated at the cabin-table, eaX- 
tag our supper and narrating our adventured to 
the old mab. Tonamy, poor fellow, had his 
share, lind now lay snoring at our feet^ as the 
bottles and panfnikins w^re placed upon th^ 
little table. 

*^ Come^ Jacob, a drop will do you ^ood," 
said old Tom, filling me one of the pannikins. 
^' A'ter all, it^s mUch bett^ being sttug here in 
this little cabin, than shivering with fear and 
cold under old Abershaw^s gallows ; and Tooi^ 
you scamp, if ever you go gunning again, I''ll 
disinherit you." 

" What have you got to leave, father, except 
your wooden legs ?^ replied Tom. " Your's 
would be but a wooden Z^-acy.*" 
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" How do you know but what I can * post 
the coal r''' 

*^ So you will, if I boil a pot o* Hatoes with 
your legacy — but it will only be char-coal.** 

" Well, I believe you are about right, Tom ; 
still, somehow or other, ^he old woman always 
picks out a piece or two of gold when I'm 
rather puzzled how to raise the wind. I never 
keeps no 'count with her. If I follow my legs 
before she, I hope the old soul will have saved 
something ; for you know when a man goes to 
kingdom come, his pension goes with him. 
However, let me only hold on another five 
years, and then you'll not see her want; will 
you, Tom ?" 

" No, father, 1*11 sell myself to the king, and 
stand to be shot at, at a shilling a day ; and 
give the old woman half.*' 

" Well, om, 'tis but natural for a man to 
wish to serve his country; so here's to you. 
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iny lad, and may you never do worse ! Jacob, 
do you think of going on board of a man-of- 
war?" 

*' I'd like to serve my apprenticeship first, 
and then I don't care how soon/' 

" Well, my boy, youUl meet more fair play 
on board of a king's ship, than you have frcHn 
those on shore*'" 

" I should hope so," replied I bitterly* 

" And I hope to see you a man before I die, 
yet, Jacob- I shall very soon be laid up in 
ordinary — my toes pain me a good deal lately V^ 

"Your toes!" cried Tom and I, both at 
once. 

" Yes, boys; you may think it odd, but 
sometimes I feel them just as plain as if they 
were now on, instead of being long ago in some 
shark's maw. At nights I has the cramp in 
them till it almost makes me halloo out with 
pain. It's a hard thing, when one has lost 
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the aarvice 4rf Ms 1^, thAt ^ ibe Sediu^ 
Jihauld remain, Tbe doctor says as bow ifs 
narvous. Come, Jacob, shove in your pamn^ 
kin. You se^ to take k more kindly than 
you did.'' 

•' Yes/' replied I, *a be^n to like grog 
now.'' Tke r/^w, homewGr, might be oonpro. 
bended within the space of the last twenty&or 
hours. My depressed spirits were raised with 
the stimulus, and for the time I got rid of the 
eternal current of thought which pressed upon 
my brain. 

" I wonder what your old gentkmasn, the 
Domine, as you call him, thought, after he got 
on shore again," said old Tom. ^ He seemed 
to be mighty ccK; up. I suppose youli give 
faimaliail, Jacob?" 

^ No," replied I, <* I shall not go near Mm, 
nor any body else, if I can help it. Mr. DruiB- 
nond may think I wish to make it up agon. 
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Fve done with the thate. I only wiili I knew 
what is to become of oie; fi>r joa kaow I an 
not to senre in the h^ter with you." 

*'^ Suppose Tool jdmI I look oat for anotkr 
craft, Jacob? I tare noduiig fer Mr. Drma- 
mond. He said Mother day I was a draokai 
old swab — ^for which, with my sarnce io hiili, 
he lies. A drunken feUow is one who can% 
for the soul of him,.keep from liquor, when he 
can get it^ and who's overtaken befote he is 
aware of it Now that^s not the case with itie ; 
I keep sobet when there^s work to be done ; and 
when I knows that erery thing is safe under 
hatches, and no fear of nothing, why then I gets 
drunk like a rational being, with my eyes tjp^a 
•^'cause why-*^'caase I chooses."^ 

" That's exaetly my notion of tlie thing,'^ 
observed Tom» draining his pannikin, and hand- 
ing it oyet" to his father for a fresh supply. 

d6 
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•^ " Mind you keep to that notion^ Tom, when 
you gets in the king's sarvice, that's all; or 
you'll be sure to have your back scratched, 
which I understand is no joke, a'ter all* Yet I 
do remember once, in a ship I was in, when half 
a dozen fellows were all fighting who should be 
flogged." 

" Pray give us that yam, father ; but before 

V 

you begin, just fill my pannikin. I shoved it 
over half an hour ago, just by way of a hint." 

♦' Well, then," said old Tom, pouring out 
some spirits into Tom's pannikin, ^^ it was just 
as follows. It was when the ship was lying at 
anchor in Bermuda harbour, that the purser 
sent a breaker of spirits on shore, to be taken 
up to some lady's house, whom he was very 
anxious to splice, and I suppose he found that 
a glass of grog helped the matter* Now there 
were about twenty of the men who had liberty 
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to go on shore to stretch their limbs— little else 
could they do, poor fellows, for the first lieu* 
t^iant looked sharp after their kits, to see that 
they did not sell any of their rigging ; and as 
for money, we had been five years without 
touching a farthing of pay, and I don't suppose 
there was a matter of three^pence among the 
men before the mast. However, liberty's liberty, 
a'ter all; and if they coulan't go ashore and 
get glorious, rather than not go on shore at all 
— they went ashore, and kept sober per force. I 
do think, myself, it's a very bad thing to keep 
the seamen without a farthing for so long — ^for 
you see a man who will be very honest with a 
few shillings in his pocket, is often tempted to 
help himself, just for the sake of getting a glass 
or two of grog, and the temptation's very great, 
that's sartain, 'ticularly in a hot climate, when 
the sun scorches you, and the very ground itself 
is so heated, that you can hardly bear the 
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naked foot to it."*^ But to go cm. The yawl 
was ordered on shore for the liberty inen» and 
the purser gives this breaker, which was at least 
half full, and I dare say there might be three 
gallons in it, under my charge, as coxswain, to 
deliver to madam at the house. Well, as soon 
as we landed, I shoulders the breaks, and starts 
with it up the hill. 

<**What have you there, Tom?' said Bill 
Short. 

" * What I wish I could share with you. 
Bill,' says I; Mt's some of old Nipcheese's 
eighihif that he has sent on shore to bowse his 
jib up with, with his sweetheart.' 

*' ^ Tve seen the madam,' said Holmes to me 
— ^for you see all the liberty mett were walking 

* This has been corrected; the men have for some 
time received a portion of their pay on foreign stations^ 
and this portion has been greatly increased during Sir 
James Ghraham's administration. 
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up the Un at die sune time— ' ud Vd ra- 
tber make love to the breaker than to her. 
She'i as Alt as an ox, as broad as die^s kng, 
built like a Dutch sdiajrt, and as ydiaw as a 
nabobw' 

<<'Bat old Tommings knows what he's 
about/ said a Scotdi kd, of the name of M^Al- 
pine; they say she has lots of gc^ dust, more 
dueks and ingons, and more indies of water in 
her tank, than any one on the idand.' 

** You see, boys, Bermuda be a queer sort 
of place, and water very scarce ; all they get 
there is a Grod-send, as it comes from heaven ; 
and they look ^arp out for the rain, whidi is 
collected in large tanks, and an inch or two 
more of water in the tank is considered a great 
catch. I've often heard the ladies there talk- 
ing after a shower :«— 

<< < Good morning, marm. How do you do 
this fine momiag ?^ 
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" * Pretty well, I tank you, marm. Charm- 
ing shower hab last night.' 

" * Yes, so all say ; but me not very lucky. 
Cloud not come over my tank. How many 
inches of water you get last night, marm/ 

** ^ I get good seven inches, and T tink a little 
bit more, which make me very happy.' 

*' ' Me no so lucky, marm ; so help me God, 
me only get four inches of water in my tank ; 
and dat nbting.' 

^* Well, but I've been yawing again, so now 
to keep my course. As soon as I came to the 
house I knocked at the door, and a little black 
girl opens the jalousies, and put her finger to 
her thick lips. 

" ^ No make noise ; missy sleep.' 

" * Where am I to put this ?' 

'^ ^ Put down there ; by-and-by I come fetch 
it C and then she closed the jalousies, for fear 
her mistress should be woke up, and she get a 
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hiding, poor devil. So I puts the breaker 
down at the door, and walks back to the boat 
again. Now you see these liberty men were all 
by when I spoke to the girl, and seeing the 
liquor left with no one to guard it, the temp- 
tation was too strong for them. So they looked 
all about them, and then at one another, and 
caught one another^s meaning by the eye ; but 
they said nothing. * I'll have no hand in it,' 
at last says one, and walked away, ^ Nor 1/ 
said another, and walked away too. At last all 
of them walked away except eight, and then 
Bill Short walks up to the breaker and says, 

" * I won't have no hand in it either ;' but 
he gave the breaker a kick, which rolls it away 
two or three yards from the door, 

" * Nor more will I,' said Holmes, giving the 
breaker another kick, which rolled it out in the 
road. So they all went on, without having a 
hand in it, sure enough, till they had kicked 
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the breaker down the hill to the beach. Then 
they were at a dead stand, as no one would 
spile the breaker. At last a black carpenter 
catne by, and they offered him a glass, if he 
would bore a hole with his gimlet^ for they 
were determined to be able to swear, every 
one of them, that they had no hand in it Well, 
as soon as the hole was bored, one of them bor- 
rowed a couple of little mugs from a black wo- 
man, who sold beer, and then they let it run, 
the black carpenter shoving one mug under as 
sooti as the other was full, and they drinking as' 
fa«t as they could. Before they had half finished, 
more of the liberty men came dowti ; I suppose 
they scented the good stuff from above, as a 
shark does any thing in the water, and they 
soon made a finish of it ; and when it was all 
finished, they were all drunk, and made s^ for 
a cruise, that they might not be found too near 
the empty breaker. Well, a little before sun- 
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Bdtf I was sent on shore with die boat to fetch 
off the liberty men, and the purser takes this 
of^rtum^ of going ashore to see his madaaii 
and file £rst thing he faUs athwart of is his owa 
^aipty breaks. 

^^ How^ this ?' says he, ' didfiH you take this 
breaker up as I ordered you ?^ 

'* * Yes, sir,' replied I, * I did, and gave it in 
charj;e to the little black thing ; but wadfifen 
WAS asleq), and the girl did not aUow tn^ to 
put it inside the >door.' A^ that be began to 
sionn, and swore that he^d find out the oale- 
{acUxcSj as he lienned the liberty men, who had 
emptied his breaker; and away he went to the 
boittie. As soon ss he was gone, we got h^d of 
the breaker, and made a bull of it. 

^ How did you manage that ?^' inquired I. 

" Why, Jacob, a bull means putting a quart 
or two of watar into a cask which has had spi- 
rits in it ; and what with the little that may be 
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left, and what has soaked in the wood, if you 
roll it and shake it well, it generally turns out 
pretty fair grog. At all events it*s always 
better than nothing. WeU, to go on, — ^but sup- 
pose we fill up again and take a fresh departure, 
as this is a tolerable long yarn, and I must wet 
the threads, or they may chance to break." 

Our pannikins, which had been empty, were 
all replenished, and then old Tom proceeded. 

** It was a long while before we could pick 
up the liberty men, who were reeling about 
every comer of the town, and* quite dark before 
I came on board. The first lieutenant was on 
deck, and had no occasion to ask me why I 
waited so long, when he found they were all 
lying in the stern sheets. * Where the devil 
could they have picked up the liquor ?' said he, 
and then he ordered the master-at-arms to keep 
them under the half*deck till they were sober. 
The next morning the purser comes oflP, and 
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makes his complaint on the quarter-deck^ as 
how somebody had stolen his liquor. The first 
lieutenant reports to the captain, and the cap- 
tain orders up all the men who came off tipsy. 

" * Which of you took the liquor ?' said he. 
They all swore that they had no hand in it, 
* Then how did you get tipsy ? Come now, 
Mr. Short, answer me ; you came off beastly 
drunk — who gave you the liquor?' 

" * A black fellow, sir,' replied Short; which 
was true enough, as the mugs were filled by the 
black carpenter, and handed by him. 

" Well, they all swore the same, and then 
the captain got into a rage, and ordered them 
all to be put down on the report. The next 
day the hands were turned up for punishment, 
and the captain said, * Now, my lads, if you 
won't tell who stole the purser's grog, t will 
flog you all round. I only want to flog those 
who committed the theft, for it is too much to 
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expect of wetaoaen^ that they would ref ufle a glass 
of grog when offered to tfaem.' 

(< Now, Short and the others had a |3adey 
together, and they had i^reed flow to acft; they 
kae^ that the captain could not be»r floggmg, 
and was a very kind-hearted num. So Bill 
Short steps out, and says, touching his forelock 
to the captain, ^ If you jdease, sir, if aU must 
be flogged, if nobody will peach, I think it 
belter to tefl the truth at once It was I who 
look il^ liquor.^ 

« 6 Very .well, th^^,' said the cf^ptain ; * ittnp^ 
nr.^ So Bill Short pulls off his Bhil*t, and is 
sdced up. ^ Boatswain's mate,^ said the^ca^ 
tain, .* give hitn a dozen^' 

" * Beg your honour's pardon,^ said Jack 
Holmes, steppng put of the row of men brought 
out for punishment; but I can't bear to see 
an innocent man punished, and since one 
fnust be flogged, it must be the ri^t one. It 
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wam^t Bill Short that took the liquor: it 
was 1/ 

" * Why howVthia?' said the captain; • didi>'t 
you own thai you took die Kquor, Mr* Sh^t?' 

•* * Why, ye% I did say so^ ^cause I didst 
wish to see ffogry boiff flogged— but, the truths 
the truth, and I had no hand io it/ 

** * Cast hira loose — ^Holmes, youTl 9^tkp^ sir/ 
Holmes stripped and was tied' up% ^ Give btm 
a dozen,^ said the captain; when out steps 
M^Alpine, and swore it was him^ and not 
Holmes ; and axed leare to be flogged in his 
stead. At which the captain btl kis lips to 
prevent laughing, and then they knew all was 
right. So another came forward, and says it 
was him, and not M^AJpine ; and aiuHher con- 
tradicts him again, and so on. At last the captain 
says, ^ One would think flog^ng was a very 
pleasant afiair, you are all so eager to be tied 
lip ; but, however, I shaVt flog, to please you. 
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I shall find oiit who the real culprit is, and then 
punish him severely. In the mean time, you 
keep them all on the report, Mr. P-^ — -,' speak- 
ing to the first lieutenant. * Depend upon it, 
I'll not let you off, although I do not choose to 
flog innocent men.^ So they piped down, and 
the first lieutenant, who knew that the captain 
never meant to take any more notice of it, never 
made no inquiries, and the thing blew over. 
One day, a month or two after, I told the officers 
how it was managed, and they laughed heartily."" 

We continued our carouse till a late hour, 
old Tom constantly amusing us with his long 
yams ; and that night, for the first time, I went 
to bed intoxicated. Old Tom and his son as- 
sisted me into my bed-place, old Tom observing, 
" Poor Jacob, it will do him good ; his heart 
was heavy, and now hell forget it all, for a little 
time, at all events.''^ 

" Well but, father, I don'^t like to see Jacob 
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drunk," replied young Tom. " It'^s not like 
him — it's not worthy of him ; as for you or me, 
it's nothing at all ; but I feel Jacob was never 
meant to be a toper. I never saw a lad so al- 
tered in a short time, and I expect bad will 
come of it, when he leaves us.*** 

I awoke, as might be supposed, after my first 
debauch, with a violent headache, but I had 
also a fever, brought on by my previous anxiety 
of mind. I rose, dressed, and went on deck, 
where the snow was nearly a foot deep. It now 
froze hard^ and the river was covered with small 
pieces of floating ice. I rubbed my burning 
forehead with the snow, and felt relief. For 
some time I assisted Tom to heave it overboard, 
but the fever pressed upon me, and in less than 
half an hour I could no longer stand the ex- 
ertion, I sat down on the water cask, and 
pressed my hands to my throbbing temples. 

" You are npt well, Jacob ?*" inquired Tom, 
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comiBg up to roe with the shovel in his hand, 
and glowing with health and exercise. 

** I am not, indeed, Tom,'' replied I ; " feel 
bow hot I am.'* 

Tom went to his father, who was in the cabin, 
padding, with extra flannel, his stumps, to de» 
fSend them from the cold, which always made 
him suffer much, and then led me into the cabin. 
It was with difficulty I could walk ; my kneea 
trembled, and my eyesight was defective. Old 
Tom took my hand as I sank on the locker. 

^* Do you think that it was taking too mndi 
list night P" inquired Tom of his father. 

^ There's more here than a gallon of liqnor 
would have brought about," replied old Tom. 
^* No, no— I see it all. Gro to bed again, Jacob." 

They put me into bed, and I was soon in a 
state of stupor, in which I remained until the 
lighter had arrived at the Brentford Wharf, 
and fear many days afterwards^ 
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CHAPTER IV- 

. On a sick bed — Fever, firmness, and folly — " Bound 
'prentice to a waterman" — I take my first lesson in 
love, and give my first lesson in Latin — The love 
lesson makes an impression on my auricular organ— 
Verily, none are so deaf as those who won't hear. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself 
in bed, and Captain Tumbull sitting by my 
side. I had been rempved to his house when 
the lighter had arrived at the wharf. Captain 
Tumbull was then talking with Mr. Tomkins, 
the former head derk, now in charge. Old Tom 
came on shore and stated the condition I was 
in, and Mr. Tomkins having no spare bed in his 

VOL. II. s 
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nouse. Captain TurnbuU immediately ordered 
me to be taken to his residence, and sent for me- 
dical advice. During the time I had remained 
in this state, old Tom had informed Captain 
TurnbuU, the Domine, and Mr. Tomkins, of 
the circumstances which had occurred, and how- 
much I had been misrepresented to Mr. Drum- 
mond ; and, not saying a word about the affair of 
Wimbledon Common, or my subsequent intem* 
perance, had given it as his opinion that ill- 
treatment had produced the fever. In this« I 
believe, he was nearly correct, although my 
disease might certainly have been aggravat- 
ed and hastened by those two unmentioned 
causes. They all of them took my part, and 
Mr. Tumbull went to Londmi to state my con- 
dition to Mr. Drummond, and also to remon- 
strate at his injustice. Circumstances had since 
occurred which induced Mr. Drummond to lend 
A ready ear to my justification, but the message 
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I had lient was still an obstacle. This, however, 
was partly removed by the equivocating testi* 
mony of the young clerk, when he was interro- 
gated by Captain TumbuU and Mr. Drum- 
mond ; and wholly SO by the evidence of young 
and old Tom^ who, although in the cabin, had 
overheard the whole of the conversation ; and 
Mr» Drummond desired Captain TumbuU to 
inform me, as soon as I recovered, that all was 
forgotten and forgiven. It might have been on 
his part, but not on mine ; and when Captain 
TumbuU told me so, with the view of raising 
jny spirits, I shook my head as I lay on the 
piUow, As the reader will have observed, the 
feeling roused in me by the iU-usage I had 
received was a vindictive one-'-one that must 
have been deeply implanted in my heart, al- 
though, till then, it had never been roused into 
action, and now, once roused, was not to be 
suppressed. That it was based on pride was 

£ 2 
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evident, and with it my pride was raised in 
proportion. To the intimation of Captain 
Tumbull, I therefore gave a decided dissent. 
" No, sir, I cannot return to Mr, Drummond : 
that he was kind to me, and that I owe much 
to his kindness^ I readily admit ; and now that 
he has acknowledged his error in supposing me 
capable of such ingratitude, I heartily forgive 
him ; but I cannot and will not receive any 
more favours from him. I cannot put myself 
in a situation to be again mortified as I have 
been. I feel I should no longer have the same 
pleasure in doing my duty as I once had, and I 
never could live under the same roof with those 
who at present serve him. Tell him all this, 
and pray tell little Sarah how grateful I feel 
to her for all her kindness to me, and that I 
shall always think of her with regret, at being 
obliged to leave her.'* And at the remembrance 
of little Sarah, I burst into tears, and sobbed 
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on my pillow. Captain Turnbull, whether he 
rightly estimated my character, or felt con- 
vinced that I had made up my mind, did not 
renew the subject. 

'' Well, Jacob," replied he, *' we'll not talk 
of that any more. Ill give your me&sages just 
in your own words. Now, take your draught, 
and try to get a little sleep.*" 

I complied with this request, and nothing but 
weakness now remaining, I rapidly regained my 
strength^ and with my strength, my feelings o( 
resentment increased in proportion. Nothing 
but the very weak state that I was in when 
Captiiin Turnbull spoke to me, would have 
softened me down to give the kind message that 
I did; but my vindictive mind was subdued 
by disease, and better feelings predominated. 
The only effect this had was to increase my ani- 
mosity against the other parties who were the 
cause of my ill treatment, and I vowed that 
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they, at least, should one day repent their con- ' 
tJuct, 

The Domine called upon me the following 
Sunday. I was dressed and looking through the 
window when he arrived. The frost was now 
intense, and the river was covered with large 
masses of ice, and my greatest pleasure was to 
watch them as they floated down with the tide« 
^^ Thou hast had a second narrow escape, my Ja- 
cob,^' said he, after s6me preliminary observations. 
** Once again did death (pallida mors) hover 
over thy couch ; but thou hast arisen, and thy 
fair fame is again established. When wilt thou 
be able to visit Mr. Drummond, and be able to 
thank him for his kindness V* I 

*^ Never, sir,'' replied I. *^ I will never again 

enter Mr. Drum'mond's house.*" 

<* Nay, Jacob, this savoureth of enmity. Are 

« 
not we all likely to be deceived — all likely to do 

wrong ? Did not I, even I, in thy presence. 
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backslide into intemperance and folly ? Did 
not I disgrace myself before my pupil— and 
shalt thou, in thy tender years, harbour ill-will 
against one who hath cherished thee when 
thou wert destitute, and who was deceived 
with regard to thee by the bas^ and evil 
speaking P*^ 

^^ I am obliged to Mr. Drummond for all bis 
kindness, sir/' replied I; *'but I never wish 
to enter his house. I was turned out of it, and 
never will again go into it.'^ 

** Eheu Jacobcy thou art in error; it is our 
duty tp forgive, as we hope to be forgiven, ** 

** I do forgive, sir, if that is what. is requested; 
but I cannot, and will not, accept of further 
favours." 

The Domine urged in vain, and left me. Mr. 
Tomkins also came, and argued the point with- 
out success. I was resolved. I was determined 
to be independent ; and I looked to the river as 
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my father, mother, home, and every thing. As 
soon as my health was reinstated. Captain 
TumbuU one day came to me. •* Jacob,'' said 
he, " the lighter has returned : and I wish to 
know if you intend to go on board again, and 
afterwards go into the vessel into which Mr. 
Drummcmd proposes to send you." 

" I will go into no vessel through Mr. Drum- 
mond?s means or interest," replied I. 

"What will you do then ?^ replied he. 

" I can always enter on board a man-of-war,'' 
replied I, " if the worst comes to the worst ; but 
if I can serve out my apprenticeship on the 
river, I should prefer it." 

" I rather expected this answer, Jacob, from 
what you have said to me already ; and I have 
been trying if I cannot help you to something 
which may suit you. You don't mind being 
obliged to me ?" 

" O no ; but promise you will never doubt 
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me — ^never accuse me.'' My voice faltered, and 
I could say no more. 

" No, my lad, that 1 will not ; I know you, 
as I think, pretty well ; and the heart that feels 
a false accusation as yours does, is sure to guard 
against committing what you are so angry at be- 
ing accused of. Now, Jacob, listen to me. You 
know old deaf Stapleton, whose wherry we have 
so often pulled up and down the river ? I have 
spoken to him to take you as his help, and he has 
consented. Will you like to go ? Hehais served 
his dme, and has a right to take a 'prentice." 

*' Yes," i-eplied I, " with pleasure; and with 
more ydeasure, from expecting to see you often." 

" O, I promise you all my custom, Jacob," 
replied he, laughing. " We'll often turn old 
Stapleton out, and have a row together. Is it 
agreed?" 

" It is," replied I ; " and many thanks to 
you.". 

E 5 
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" Well, then, consider it settled. Stapleton 
has a very good room, and all thaf s requimte on 
shore, at Fulbam. I have seen his place, and 
I think you will be comfortable.'* 

I did not know at the time how much Captain 
TurnbuU had been tny friend — ^that he had 
made Stapleton take better lodgings, and had 
made up the difference to him, besides aU 
lowing him a trifle per week, and promising him 
a gratuity occasionally, if I wete content with 
my situation. In a few days I had removed 
all my clothes to Stapleton^s, had taken my leave 
of Mr. Turnbull, and was established as an 
apprentice to a waterman on the Thames^ The 
lighter was still at the wharf when I left, and 
my parting with old Tom and his son was 
equally and sincerely felt on both sides. 

" Jacob," said old Tom, " I likes your pride 
after all, 'cause why, I think you have some 
right to be proud ; and the man who only asks 
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fair play, and no favour, always will rise in this 
world. But look you, Jacob, there's sometimes 
a current Against a man^ that no one can make 
head against ; and if so be that should be your 
case for a time, recollect the old house, the old 
woman, and old Tom, and there you'^U always 
find a hearty welcome, and a hearty old couple, 
who'll share with you what they have, be it 
good, bad, or indifferent. Here^s luck to you, 
my boy ; and recollect, I means to go to the 
expense of painting the sides of my craft blue, 
and then you'll always know her as she creeps 
up and down the river." 

" And Jacob,** said young Tom ; — " I may 
be a wild one, but I'm a true one; if ever you 
want me, in fair weather or in foul — ^good or 
bad — for fun or for mischief — ^for a help, or for a 
friend in need, through thick or thin, I^m yours 
even to the gallows; and here*s my hand 
upon it.'' 
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** Just like you, Tom,'' observed his father ; 
" but I know what you mean, and all's right." 
I shook hands with them both, and we parted. 

Thus did I remove from the lighter, and at 
once take up the pix>fession of a waterman. I 
walked down to the Fulham side, where I found 
Stapleton at the door of the public-house, stand- 
ing with two or three others, smoking his pipe. 
" Well, lad, so you're chained to my wherry 
for two or three years ; and I'm to 'nitiate you 
into all the rules and regulations of the com- 
pany. Now, I'll tell you one thing, which is, 
d^ye see, when the river's covered with ice as it 
is just now, haul your wherry up high and dry, 
and smoke your pipe till the river is clear, as I 
do now." 

" I might have guessed that," replied I, 
bawling in his ear, " without your telling 
me." 

" Very true, my lad ; but don't bawl in 
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my ear quite so loud, I hears none the better 
for it ; my ears require coaxing, that's all." 

" Why, I thought you were as deaf as a 
post.*" 

** Yes, so I be with strangers, ^cause I don't 
know the pitch of their voice ; but with those 
about me I hear better when they speak 
quietly— that's human natur. Come, let's go 
home, my pipe is finished, and as there's nothing 
to be done on the river, we may just as well 
make all tidy there.*' 

Stapleton had lost his Mrife, but he had a 
daughter, fifteen years old, who kept his lodg- 
ings, and did for him^ as he termed it. He 
lived in part of some buildings leased by a boat- 
builder, his windows looking out on the river ; 
and on the first floor a bay window thrown out, 
so that at high water the river ran under it. 
As for the rooms, consisting of five, I can only 
say, that they could not be spoken of as large 
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and small, but as small and smaller. The 
sitting-room was eight feet square, the two bed- 
rooms at the back, for himself and his daughter, 
just held a small bed each, and the kitchen, and 
my room below, were to match ; neither were 
the tenements in the very best repair, the par- 
lour especially, hanging over the river, being 
lopsided, and giving you the uncomfortable 
idea that it would every minute fall into the 
stream below. Still the builder declared that 
it would last many years without sinking fur- 
ther, and that was sufficient. At all events, 
they were very respectable accommodations for 
a waterman, and Stapleton paid lOZ. per annum. 
Stapleton^s daughter was certainly a very well- 
favoured girl. She had rather a large mouth, 
but her tee\h were very fine, and beautifully 
white. Her hair was auburn — her complexion 
very fair, her eyes were large, and of a deep 
blue, and from her figure, which was very 
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good, I should have supposed her to liave been 
eighteen, although she was not past fifteen, as 
I found out afterwards. There was a franks 
ness and honesty of countenance about her, and 
an intellectual smile, which was very agreeable. 

"Well, Mary, how do you get on?** said 
Stapleton, as v^e ascended to the sitting-room. 
" Here's young Faithful come to take up with 
us.'' 

**Well, father, his bed's all ready; and I 
have taken so much dirt from the room, that I 
expect we shall be indicted for filling up the 
river. I wonder what nasty people lived in this 
house before us." 

" Very nice rooms, nevertheless ; a'n't they, 
boy ?" 

" O yes, very nice for idle people ; you may 
amuse yourself looking out on the river, or 
watching what floats by, or fishing with a pin 
at higt water,^Vreplied Mary, looking at me. 
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" I like the river," replied I, gravely ; " I 
was bom on it, and hope to get my bread on 
it." 

^' And I like this sitting-room," rejoined Sta- 
pleton ; "how mighty comfortable it will be to 
sit at the open window, and smoke in the sum* 
mer time, with one's jacket off!" 

"At all events, you'll have no excuse for 
dirtying the room, father ; and as for the lad, I 
suppose his smoking days have not come yet." 

" No," replied I ; " but my days for taking 
off my jacket are, I suspect.^ 

" O yes," replied she, '* never fear that ; 
father will let you do all the work you please, 
and look on— wonH you, father ?'^ 

" Don't let your tongue run quite so fast, 
Mary; youVe not over fond of work yourself." 

" No ; there's only one thing I didike more,'' 
replied she, " and that's holding my tongue." 

" Well, I shall leave you and Jacob to make 
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it oiit together; I am going back to the 
Feathers/* And old Stapleton walked down 
Btairs, and went back to the inn, sa;ying, as he 
went but, that he should be back to his dinner. 

Mary continued her employment, of wiping 
the furniture of the room with a duster for some 
minutes, during which I did not speak, but 
watched the floating ice on the river. " Well," 
said Mary, " do you always talk as you do 
now ? if so, you 11 be a very nice companion. 
Mr. TumbuU, who came to my father, told me 
that you was a sharp fellow, could read, write, 
and do every thing, and that I should like you 
vety much ; but if you mean to keep it all to 
yourself, you might as well not have had it" 

" I am ready to talk when I have any thing 
to talk about," readied I. 

" That's not enough. I'm ready to talk 
about nothing, and you must do the same.*" . 
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** Very well,'' replied 1. " How old are 

you?- 

** How old am I ! O then you consider me 
nothing. I'll try hard but you shall alter your 
opimon, my fine fellow. However, to answer 
your quei^ion, I believe I'm about fifteen." 

**Not more! well, there's an old proverb, 
which I will not repeat.'' 

** I know it, so you may save yourself the 
trouble, you saucy boy; but now, for your 
age?" 

** Mine ! let Tne see ; well, I believe that I 
am nearly seventeen." 

** Are you really so old ! well, now, I should 
have thought you no more than fourteen." 

This answer at first surprised me, as I was 
very stout and tall for my age ; but a moment's 
reflection told me, that it was given to annoy 
me. A lad is as much vexed at being supposed 
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younger than he leallj k, as a man of a < 
age is annoyed at being taken for ao much 
older. ^ Pooh !" replied I ; « that Aows bow 
little you know about men.^ 

^ I wasn^t talking about men, that I know 
of; but still, I do know something about them. 
I've had two sweethearts already.^ 

^' Indeed ! and what have yoo done with 
them ?" 

'^ Done with them ! I jilted the first for the 
second, because the second was better looking; 
and when Mr. TumbuU told me so much about 
you, I jilted the second to make room for you ; 
but now, I mean to try if I canH get him back 
again.^ 

**With all my heart,*' replied I, laughing. 
**I shall prove but a sorry sweetheart, for I 
never made love in my life." 

"Have you ever had any body to make 
love to P'' 
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"No;' 

^* That's the reason, Mr. Jacob, depend upon 
it. All you have to do, is to swear that I'm 
the prettiest girl in the world, that you like me 
better than any body else in the world ; do any 
thing in the world that I wish you to do — spend 
all the money you have in the world in bu3dng 
me ribbons and fairings, and then— ^ 

" And then what ?'' 

" Why, then I shall hear all you have to 
say, take all you have to give, and laugh at 
you in the bargain.'* 

" But I shouldn't stand that long." 

** O yes you would. I'd put you out of hu- 
mour, and coax you in again ; the fact is, Jacob 
Faithful, I made my mind up before I saw ybu, 
that you should be my sweetheart, and when I 
will have a thing, I will, so you may as well 
submit to it at once ; if you don't, as I keep the 
key of the cupboard, I'll half starve you ; that's 
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the way to tame any brute, they say. And I 
tell you why, Jacob, I mean that you shall be 
my sweetheart, it's because Mr. Turnbull told 
me that you knew Latin ; now tell me, what is 

Latin ?" 

" Latin is a language which people spoke in 
former times, but now they do not."** 

" Wei], then, you shall make love to me in 
Latin, that's agreed.'' 

" And how do you mean to answer me ?'* 

" O in plain English, to be sure." 

" But how are you to understand me ?^ re- 
plied I, much amused with the conversation. 

" O, if you make love properly, I shall soon 
understand you ; I shall read the English of it 
in your eyes." 

" Very well, Fve no objection ; when am I 
to begin ?'' 

" Why directly, you stupid fellow, to be sure. 
What a question r 
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I went close up to Mary, and repeated a few- 
words of Latin — " Now," says I, ** look into my 
eyes, and see if you can translate them." 

** Something impudent, I'm sure," replied 
she, fixing her blue eyes on mine. 

" Not at all," replied I ; " I only asked for 
this,^ and I snatched a kiss, in return for which 
I received a box on the «ar, which made it 
tingle for five minutes. " Nay," replied I, 
" thafs not fair; I did as you desired — ^I made 
love in Latin." 

** And I answered you, as I said I would, in 
plain English," replied Mary, reddening up to 
the forehead, but directly after bursting out 
into a loud laugh. ^^ Now, Mr. Jacob, I plainly 
see that you know nothing about making love. 
Why, bless me, a year's dangling, and a year's 
pocket-money, should not have given you what 
you have had the impudence to take in so many 
minutes. But it was my own fault, thaf s cer- 
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tain, and I have no one to thank but myself. I 
hope I didn't hurt you — I'm very sorry if I did; 
but no more making love in Latin, I've bad 
quite enough of that." 

" Well, then, suppose we make friends,^ re- 
plied I, holding out my hand. 

*' That's what I really wished to do ; although 
I've been talking so much nonsense," replied 
Mary. " I know Ive shall like one another, 
and be very good friends. You canH help feel- 
ing kind towards a girl youVe kissed ; and I 
shall try by kindness to make up to you for the 
box on the ear ; so now sit down, and let's hav€f 
a long talk. Mr. TumbuU told us that he 
wished you to serve out your apprenticeship on 
the river, with my father, so that if you agree, 
we shall be a long while together. I take Mn 
TumbulPs word, not that I can find it out yet, 
that you are a very good-tempered, good-look#^ 
ing, clevei*, modest, lad ; and as any apprentice 
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who remains with my father must live with us, 
of course I had rather it should be one of that 
sort, than some ugly, awkward brute who—-'*' 

" Is not fit to make love to you,^ replied I. 

" Who is not fit company for me,'' replied 
Mary. " I want no more love from you, at 
present. The fact is, that father spends all the 
time he can spare from the wherry, at the ale- 
house, smoking ; and ifs very dull for me, and 
having nothing to do, I look out of window, and 
make faces at the young men as they pass by, 
just to amuse myself. Now there was no great 
harm in that a year or two ago ; but now, you 
know, Jacob " 

« Well, now— what then ?"" 

*' O, I'm bigger, that's all ; and what might 
be called sauciness in a girl, may be thought 
something more of in a young woman. So Fve 
been obliged to leave it off; but being obliged 
to remain at home, with nobody to talk to, I 
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neyer was so glad as when I heard that you 
were to come ; so you see, Jacob, we must be 
friends. I daren't quarrel with you long, al- 
though I shall sometimes, just for variety, and , 
to have the pleasure of making it up again. Do 
you hear me — or what are you thinking of?" 

" I'm thinking that you're a very odd 
girl." 

^' I dare say that I am, but haw can I help 
that ? Mother died when I was five years old, 
and father couldn^t afford to put me out, so he 
used to lock me in all day, till he came home 
from the river ; and it was not till I was seven 
years old, and of some use, that the door was 
left open. I never shall forget the day when he 
told me that in future he should trust me, and 
leave the door open. I thought I was quite a 
woman^ and have thought so ever since. I re- 
collect, that I often peeped out, and longed to 
run about the world, but I went two or three 

VOL. IT. F 
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yards from the door, and felt so frightened, that 
I ran back as fast as I could. Since that I have 
seldom quitted the house for an hour, and never 
have been out of Fulham." 

" Then you have never been at school Y^ 

" O no— neven I often wish that I had. I 
used to see the little girls conring home, as they 
passed our door, so merrily, with their bags, 
from the school-house ; and Pm sure, if it were 
only to have the pleasure of going there and 
back again for the sake of the run, I would 
h are worked hard, if for nothing else.**' 

" Would you like to learn to read and 
write?" 

" Will you teach me P'^ replied Mary, taking 
me by the arm, and looking me earnestly in the 
face. 

" Yes, I will, with pleasure,'^ replied I, 
laughing. " We will pass the evening better 
than making love, after all, especially if you 
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hit 80 hard. How came you so knowing in 
those matters ?^ 

" I don't know,^ replied Mary, smiling ; *' I 
suppose, as father says, if s human nature, for I 
never learnt any thing ; but you will teach me 
to »ad and write ?" 

" I wifi teach you all I know myself, Mary, 
if you wish to learn. Every thing but Latin — 
we've had enough of that." 

^^ Oh ! I shall be so much obliged to you. I 
shall love you so !" 

'* There you are again." 

^^ No, no, I didn^t mean that," replied Mary, 
earnestly. " I meant that a fter all, I don't 
know what else to say. I mean that I shall love 
you for your kindness, without your loving me 
again^ that^s it.*" 

" I understand you ; but now, Mary, as we 
are to be such good friends, it is necessary that 
your father and I should be good friends ; so I 
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must ask you what sort of a person he is, for I 
know little of him, and of course wish to oblige 
him." 

" Well, then, to prove to you that I am sin- 
cere, I will tell you something. My father, in 
the first place, is a very good-tempered sort of 
man. He works pretty well, but might gain 
more, but he likes to smoke at the public-house. 
All he requires of me is his dinner ready, his* 
linen clean, and the house tidy. He never 
drinks too much, and is always civil spoken; 
but he leaves me too much alone, and talks too 
much about human nature, that^s all." 

" But he's so deaf— he can't talk to you.'" 

" Give me your hand — now promise — for I*m 
going to do a very foolish thing, which is to 
trust a man — promise youll never tell it again.'*' 

" Well, I promise,"*' replied I ; supposing 
her secret of no consequence. 

** Well, then — mind — ^youVe promised. Fa- 
ther is no more deaf than you or I." 
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^' Indeed !" replied I ; " why he goes by the 
name of Deaf Stapleton." 

^' I know he does, and makes every body be- 
lieve that he is so ; but it is to make money." 

" How can he make money by that ?^ 

" There's many people in business who go 
down the river, and they wish to talk of their 
affairs without being overheard as they go down. 
They always call for Deaf Stapleton : and 
Ihere^ many a gentleman and lady^ who have 
much (to say to each other, without wishing peo- 
pie to listen — you understand me ?" 

*' O yes, I understand — Latin !'* 

" Exactly— and they call for Deaf Stapleton; 
and by this means he gets more good fares than 
any other waterman, and does less work." 

^* But how will he manage now that I am 
with him ?'^ 

** O I suppose it will depend upon his cus- 
tomers ; if a single person wants to go down. 
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you will take the sculls ; if they call {<^ oars, 
you will both go ; if he conriders Deaf Stapler 
ton only is wanted, you will remain on shore ; 
or,' perhaps, he will insist upon your being deaf 
too/' 

" But I do not like deceit." 

" No, it's not right ; although it appears to 
me that there is a great deal of it. Still I should 
like you to sham deaf, and then tell me all tliat 
people say. It would be so funny. Father 
never will tell a word." 

^' So far, your father, to a certain degree, ex^ 
cuses himself." 

. " Well, I think he will soon tell you what I 
have now told you, but till then you must keep 
your promise; and now yoq must do as you 
please, as I must go down in the kitchen, and 
get dinner on the fire."" 

, *' I have nothing to doj" replied I ; " can I 
help you?" 
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" To be sure you can, and talk to me, which 
is better still. Come down and wash the pota- 
toes for me, and then 1^11 find you some more 
work. Well, I do think we shall be very 
happy." 

I followed Mary Stapleton down into the 
kitchen, and we were soon very busy, and very 
noisy, laughing, talking, blowing the fire^ and 
preparing the dinner. By the time that her 
father came home, we were sworn friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Is very didactic, and treats learnedly of the various 
senses, and ^^ human nature;" is also diffuse on 
the best training to produce a moral philosopher — 
Indeed, it contains materials with which to build Aip 
one system, and half a dozen theories, as these 
things are now made. 

I WAS rather curious, after the secret confided 
to me by Mary Stapleton, to see how her father 
would behave ; but when we had sat and talked 
some time, as he appeared to have no difficulty 
in answering to any observation in a common 
pitch of the voice, I observed to him that he 
was not so deaf as I thought he was. 

" No, no,'' replied he, ^^ in the house I hear 
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very well, but in the open air I canH hear at 
all, if a person speaks to me two yards off. 
Always speak to me close to my ear in the open 
air, but not loud, and then I shall hear you very 
well." I caught a bright glance from Mary's 
blue eye, and made no answer. '* This frost 
will hold, I'm afraid,'' continued Stapleton, 
" and we shall have nothing to do for some 
* days but to blow our fingers and spend our 
earnings; but there's never much doing at this 
time of the year. The winter cuts us watermen 
up terribly. As for me, I Smokes my pipe and 
thinks on human natur ; but what your are to 
do, Jacob, I can't tell." 

" Oh ! he will teach me to read and write,*' 
replied Mary. 

" I don't know that he shall," replied Staple- 
ton- " What's the use of reading and writing 
to you ? We'Ve too many senses already iti my 
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opinion, and if so be we have learning to boot, 
why then all the worse for us."*' 

*' How many senses are there, father ?*' 

" How many ! I'^m sure I can't tell, Init 
more than enough to puzzle us.'* 

** There are only five, I believe,'* said I : 
" first, there's hearing** 

" WeD," replied Stapleton, " hearing may 
be useful at times, but not hearing at times is 
much more convenient. I make twice as much 
money since I lost the better part of my 
hearing." 

" WeD, then, there's seeing^* continued I. 

^* Seeing is useful at times, I acknowledge ; 
b.ut I knows this, that if a man could pull a 
young couple about the river, and not be able 
to see now and then, it would be many a half- 
crown in his pocket." 

" Well, then, now we come to tasting.^ 
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. ** No use at all— only a vexadon. If thpre 
was no tasttng, we should not care whether we 
ate brown bread or roait beef» dimnk water or 
XX ale ; and in these hard ttmes, that would 
l^ no small saving." 

" Well, then, let me see, there's smelling.'*' 

^^ SmeUing^s no use whatever. For oae good 
smell by the river^a side, there be ten nasty ones ; 
and so there is every where, to my convic- 
tion/' 

^* Wbich is the next, Jacob ?" said Mary, 
smiling archly. 

'' FeOmg:' 

^^ Fetling i that's the worst of the whole. 
Always feel too cold in winter, too hot in sum- 
mer — fed a blow too; feddng only gives pain ; 
— that's a very bad sense." 

" Well, then, I suppose you think we should 
get on better without our senses.^ 
, ^^No, not without all of them. A little hear- 
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ing and a little seeing be all very well; but 
there are other senses which you have forgot, 
Jacob. Now one I takes to be the very best of 
the bunch, is smoking.'^ 

" I never heard that was a sense,'* rejdied I, 
laughing. 

" Then you bav'n't half finished your educa- 
tion, Jacob." 

"Are reading and writing senses, father?"" 
inquired Mary. 

" To be sure they be, girl ; for without sense 
you can't read and write; and rowing be a 
sense just as well; and there be many other 
senses ; but, in my opinion, most of the senses 
be nonsense, and only lead to mischief." 

" Jacob," said Mary, fjphispering to my ear, 
" isn't loving a sense ?^ 

" No, that's nonsense," replied I. 

" Well, then,*" replied she, *' I agree with 
my father, that nonsense is better than sense ; 
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but still I don't see why I should not learn to 
read and write, father/' 

" Tve lived all my life without it, and never 
felt the want of it — why can't you ?*" 

'* Because I do feel the want of it/' 

*' So you may, but they leads to no good. 
Look at these fellows at the Feathers, all were 
happy enough before Jim Holder, who's a scho- 
lar, came among them, and now since he reads 
to them, they do nothing but .grumble, and 
growl, and talk about I don't know what— corn 
laws, and taxes, and liberty, and all other non- 
sense. Now what could you do more than you 
do now, if you lamt to read and write .^" 

" I could amuse myself when I've nothing to 
do, father, when you and Jacob are away. I 
ojften sit down, after IVe done all my work, and 
think what I shall do next^ and at last I look 
out of the window and make faces at people, 
because I've nothing better to do. Now, fa- 
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ther, you mutit let bim learn me to read and 
write.'* 

** Well, Mary, if you will, you will ; but re- 
collect^ donH blame me for it — ^it must be all on 
your own head, and not on my ooniscienee. I Ve 
lived some forty or fifty years in this world, and 
all my bad luek has been owing to haying too 
much senses, and all my good luck to getting 
rid of them." 

^ I wish you would tdl me how that came to 
pass," said I ; ^^ I riMHild like to henr it ?ery 
mucht and it will be a lesson to Mary .'^ 

^^ Well^ I donH eare if I do, Jacob, only I 
must light my pipe first ; and, Mary, do you 
go for a pot o' beer." 

*^ Let Jacob go, father. I mean him to run 
all my errands now.^ 

" You mustn^t order Jacob, Mary." 

" No, no— I wouldn't tbink of ordering him, 
but I know he will do it — won't you, Jacob f^ 
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Ill 



" Yee, with jdeasure," replied I. 

" Well, with all my heart, provided it be all 
for love/' said Stapleton. 

** Of course all for love," replied Mary, look- 
ing at me, " <» Latin— which, Jacob?"' 

" What's Latin ?" said her father. 

^^ Oh ! that's a new sense Jacob has been 
showing me something of, which, like many 
others, proved to be nonsense." 

I went for the beer, and when I returned, 
found the fire burning brightly, and a strong 
sense of smoking from old Stapleton's pipe. 
He pu£fed once or twice more, and then com- 
menced his history as follows: — 

" I cant exactly say when I were bom, nor 
where," said old Stapleton, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, ^^ because I never axed either 
father or mother, and they never told me, be- 
cause why, I never did ax, and that be all 
agreeable to human natur." Here Stapleton 
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paused, and took three whiffs of his pipe. ^' I 
recollects when I was a little brat about two 
foot nothing, mother used to whack me all day 
long, and I used to cry in proportion. Father 
used to cry shame, and then mother would fly 
at him: he would whack she; she would up 
with her apron in one corner and cry, while I 
did the same with my pinbefore in another : all 
that was nothing but human natur."^ [A pause, 
and six or seven whiffs of the pipe.] 

'^ I was sent to a school at a penny a week, 
to keep me out of the way, and out of mischief. 
I larnt nothing but to sit still on the form 
and hold my tongue, and so I used to amuse 
myself twiddling my thumbs, and looking at 
the flies as they buzzed about the room in the 
summer time, and in the winter, 'cause there 
was no flies of no sort, I used to watch the old 
missus a knitting of stockings, and think how 
soon the time would come when I should go 
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home and have my supper, which, in a child 
was nothing but human natur. [PufF, puff, 
puff.] Father and mother lived in a cellar; 
mother sold coals and ^tatoes, and father used to 
go out to work in the barges on the river. As 
soon as I was old enough, the schoolmissus sent 
word that I ought to larn to read and write, 
and that she must be paid threepence a week, 
so father took me away from school, because he 
thought I had had education enough ; and mo- 
ther perched me on a basket upside down, and 
made me watch that nobody took the goods 
while she was busy down below; and then I 
used to sit all day long watching the coals and 
''tatoes, and never hardly speaking to nobody ; 
so having nothing better to do, I used to think 
about this, and that, and every thing, and when 
dinner would be ready, and when I might get 
off the basket ; for you see thinking be another 
of the senses, and when one has nothing to do. 
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and nothing to say, to think be nothing more 
than human natur. [Puff, puff, and a pause 
for a drink out of the pot.] At last, I grew a 
big stcHit boj, and mother said that I ate too 
much, and must earn my livelihood somehow or 
other, and father for once agreed with her; but 
there was a little difficulty how that was to be 
done ; so until that was got over, I did nothing 
at all.but watch the coals and 'tatoes as before. 
Qneday mother wouldnH give me wituals enou^, 
so I helped myself; so she whacked me; so I 
being strong whacked she ; so father coming 
home whacked me, so I takes to my heels and 
runs away a good mik before I thought at all 
about how I was to live; and there I was, 
very sore, very unhappy, and very hungry. 
[Puff, puff, puff, and a spit] I walks on, and 
on, and then I gets behind a coach, and then 
the fellow whips me, and I gets down again 
in a great hurry, and tumbles into the road. 
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and before I could get up again, a gemman in 
a gig drives right over me and breaks my 1^. 
I screams with the pain, which if I hadn't had 
the sense of feeling^ of course I shouldn'^t have 
minded. He pulls up and gets out, and tells 
me he's very sorry. I tells him so am I. His 
servant calls some people, and they tdces me 
into a public house, and lays me on the table 
all among the pots of beer, sends for a doctor 
who putjs me into bed, and puts my leg right 
again ; and then I ^as pcovided for, for at least 
six weeks, during which the gemman calla and 
axes how I feel myself; and I says, * Pretty 
well, I tbanky.' [Puff, puff— knock the a^hes 
out^ pipe refilled, relighted, a drink of beer, 
and go on.] So when I was well, and on my 
pins again, the gentleman says, 'What can 
I do for you ?' and the landlord cuts him shorty 
by saying, that he wanted a pot-boy, if I liked 
the profession. Now, if I didn't Uke the pots I 
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did the porter, which I had no share of at home, 
so I agrees. The gemman pays the score, gives 
me half a guinea, and tells me not to be lying 
in the middle of the road another time. I tells 
him I won't, so he jumps into his gig, and IVe 
never cast eyes upon him since. 1 staid three 
years with my master, taking out beer to his 
customers, and always taking a little out of 
each pot for myself, for thaf s nothing but hu^ 
man natur, when you likes a thing ; but I never 
got into no trouble until one day I sees my 
missus a kissing in the back parlour with a fel- 
low who travels for orders. I never said nothing 
at first ; but at last I sees too much, and then I 
tells master, who gets into a rage, and goes in 
to his wife, stays with her half an hour, and 
then comes out and kicks me out of the door, 
calling me a liar, and telling me never to show 
my face again. I shies a pot at his head, and 
showed him any thing but my face, for I took 
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to my heels, and tan for it as fast as I could. 
So much for seeing ; if I hadn't seen, that 
wouldn't have happened. So there I was adrift, 
and good-bye to porter. [PuflF, puff; * Mary, 
where's my 'baccy stopper ?' poke down, puff, 
puff, spit, and proceed.] Well, I walks towards 
Lunnun, thinking on husbands and wives, por- 
ter and human natur, until I finds myself there, 
and then I looks at all the lighted lamps, and 
recollects that I haven't no lodging for the night, 
and then all of a sudden I thinks of my father 
and mother, and wonders how they be going 
on. So I thought I'd go and see, and away I 
went ; comes to the cellar, and goes down. 
There sits my mother with a quartern of gin 
before her, walking to and fro, and whimpering 
to herself; so says I, * Mother, what^s the 
matter now ?' at which she jumps up and hugs 
me, and tells me I'm her only comfort left. I 
looks at the quartern and thinks otherwise ; so 
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down I sits by her side, and then she pours me 
out a glass, and pours out all her grief, telling 
me how my father had left her for another wo- 
man, who kept another cellar in another street, 
and how she was very unhappy, and how she 
had taken to gin — which was nothing but hu- 
man natur, you see, and how she meant to 
make away with herself; and then she sent for 
more quarterns, and we finished them. What 
with the joy of finding me, and the grief at 
losing my father, and the quarterns of gin, she 
went to bed crying drunk, and fell fast asleep. So 
did I, and thought home was home, after all. 
Next morning I takes up the business, and finds 
trade not so bad after all ; so I takes the com- 
mand of all, keeps all the money, and keeps 
mother in order, and don't allow drinking nor 
disorderly conduct in the house ; but goes to 
the public-house every night for a pipe and a 
pot.' 
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'* Well, every thing goes on very well for a 
mcHitb, when who should come home but fath^, 
which I didn't approve of, because I liked being 
master. So I being a strong chap, then says, 
• If you be come to ill treat my mother, Til put 
you in the kennel, father. Be off to your new 
woman. Ar'n't you ashamed of yourself?' 
says I. So father looks me in the face, and tells 
me to stand out of his way, or he'll make cat's- 
meat of me ; and then he goes to my mother, 
and after a quarter of an hour of sobbing on 
her part, and coaxing on his, they kiss and 
make friends ; and then they both tunfs to me 
and orders me to leave the cellar, axid never to 
show my face again. I refuses ; father flies at 
me, and mother helps him ; and between the 
two I was hustled out to find my bread how 
and where I could. I've never taken a woman's 
part since. [Puff, puff, puff, and a deep sigh.] 
I walks down to the water side, and having one 
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or two shillings in my pocket, goes into a 
public-house to get a drop of drink and a bed. 
And when I comes in, I sees a man hand a note 
for change to the landlady, and she gives him 
change. * That wonH do,' says he, and he was 
half tipsy : * I gave you a ten-pound note, and 
this here lad be witness.** ' It was only a one^ 

says the woman. * You are a d- d old 

cheat,' says he, ' and if you don't give me the 
change, I'll set your house on fire, and bum 
you alive.' With that there was a great row, 
and he goes out for the constable, and gives her 
in charge, and gives me in charge as a witness, 
and then she gives him in charge^ and so 
we all went to the watch-house together, 
and slept on the benches. The next morning 
we all appeared before the magistrate, and the 
man tells his story, and calls me as a witness ; 
but recollecting how much I had suffered from 
seeififf^ I wouldn'^t see any thing this time. It 
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might have been a ten-pound note, for it cer- 
tainly didn't look like a one ; but my evidence 
went rather for than against the woman, for I 
only proved the man to be drunk ; and she was 
let off, and I walked home with her. So says 
she, * You're a fine boy, and I'll do you a good 
turn for what you have done for me. My hus- 
band is a waterman, and I'll make, you free of 
the river; for he hasn't no 'prentice, and you 
can come on shore and stay at the public-house, 
when you ar'n't wanted.' I jumped at the offer, 
and so, by not seeing^ I gets into a regular live- 
lihood. Well, Jacob, how do you like it ?" 

'* Very much,'* replied I. 

" And you, Mary ?" 

" O! I like it very much ; but I want father 
to go on, and to know how he fell in love, and 
married my mother." 

« Well, you shall have it all by-and-by; but 

now I must take a spell." 

a 

VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A very sensible chapter^ having reference to the 
senses — Stapleton^ by keeping his under controul^ 
keeps his head above water in his wherry — Forced 
to fight for his wife> and when he had won her^ to 
fight on to keep her—Np great prize^ yet it made 
him a prize-fighter. 

Old Stapkton finished his pipe, took another 
swig at the porter, filled, relighted, pufiPed to 
try it, cleared his mouth, and then proceeded : — 
'^ Now you see, fiartley, her husband, was the 
greatest rogue on the river; he was up to every 
thing, and stood at nothing. He fleeced as 
much on the water as she did on the land, for I 
often seed her give wrong change afterwards 
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when people were tipsy, but I made a rule al- 
ways to walk away. As for fiartley, his was 
always night work, and many's the coil of rope 
I have brought on shore, what, although he 
might have paid for, he didn't buy of the law- 
ful owner, but I never seed or heard, that was 
my maxim ; and I fared well till I served my 
time, and then they gave me their old wherry, 
and built a new one for themselves. So I set 
up on my own account, and then I seed, and 
heard, and had all my senses, just as. they were 
before — more's the pity, for no good came of it. 
[Puff, puff, puff, puff.] The Hartleys wanted 
me to join them, but that wouldn't do; for 
though I never meddled with other people's 
concerns, yet I didn't choose to go wrong my- 
self. IVe seed all the world cheating each 
other for fifty years or more, but that's no con- 
cern of mine; I can't make the world better, 
so all I thinks about it is, to keep honest my- 

62 
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self; and if every one was lo look after his 
own soul, and not trouble themselves about 
tfieir neighbours, why then it would be all the 
better for human natur. I plied at the Swan 
Stairs, gained my livelihood, and spent it as I 
got it ; for I was then too young to look out 
a'ter a rainy day, 

^^ One night a young woman in a cloak comes 
down to the stairs with a bundle in her arms, 
and seems in a very great taking, and asks me 
for a boat. I hauls out of the row alongside 
of the hard^ and hands her ip. She trips as she 
steps in, and I catches to save her from falling, 
and in catching her I puts my hand upon the 
bundle in her arms, and feels the warm face of 
a baby. * Where am I to go, ma'^am ?' says I. 
' O! pull across and land me on the oth^ side,^ 
says she ; and then I hears her sobbing to her- 
self, as if her heart would break. When we 
were in the middle o* the stream, she lifts up her 
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head, and then first she looks at the bundle and 
kisses it, and then she looks up at the stars which 
were glittering above in the sky. She kisses 
the child once more, jumps up, and afore I could 
be aware of what she was about, she tosses nie 
her purse, throws the child into the water, 
and leaps in herself. I pulls sharp round im- 
mediately, and seeing her again, I made one or 
two good strokes, comes alongside of her, and 
gets hold of her clothes. A'ter much ado I 
gets her into the wherry, and as soon as I seed 
she was come to a^in, I pulls her back to the 
stairs where she had taken me from. As soon as 
I lands I hears a poise and talking, and several 
people standing about; it seems it were her 
relatives, who had missed her, and were axing 
whether she had taken a boat ; and while they 
were describing her, and the othar watermen 
were telling them how I had taken a fare of 
that description, I brings her back. Well, they 
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takes charge of her and leads her home, and then 
for the first time I thinks of the purse at the 
bottom of the boat, which I picks up, and sure 
enough there were four golden guineas in it, be- 
sides some silver. Well, the men who plied at 
the stairs axed me all about it, but I keeps my 
counsel, and only tdls them how the poor girl 
threw herself into the water, and how I pulled 
her out again; and in a week I had aknost 
forgot all about it, when up comes an officer, 
and says to me, * You be Stapleton the water- 
man ?' and I says, * Yes, I be.' * Then you 
must come along with me C and he takes me to 
the police-office, where I finds the poor young 
woman in custody for being accused of having 
murdered her infant So they begins to tax me 
upmi my Bible oath, and I was forced to tell 
the whole story ; for though you may lose all 
your senses when convenient^ yet somehow or 
another, an oath on the Bible brings them all 
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back again. * Did you see the child ?' said the 
magistrate. ' I seed a bundle,' said I. * Did 
you hear the child cry ?** said he. * No,' says 
I, * I didn't ;' and then I thought I had got 
the young woman off; but the magistrate was 
an old fox, and had all the senses at his fingers'* 
ends. So says he, * When the young woman 
stepped into the boat, did she give yOu the bun- 
dle ?' * No,' says I again. * Then you never 
touched it ?' * Yes, I did, when her foot 
slipped.' * And what did it feel like ?' * It felt 
like a piece of human natur,' says I, * and quite 
^arm like.' *How do you mean?* says he. 

* Why, I took it by the feel for a baby.' * And 
it was quite warm, was it ?' * Yes,' replied I, 

* It was.' * Well, then, what else took place ?* 

* Why, when we were in the middle of the 
stream, she and her child went overboard ; I 
pulled her in again, but couldn't see tH^ child.' 
Fortunately for the poor girl, they didn't ask 
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me which went overboard first, and that saved 
her from hanging. She was confined six months 
in prison, and then let out again ; but you see, 
if it hadn't been for my untortuxiately feeling 
the child, and feeling it was warm, what proved 
its being alive, the poor young woman would 
have got off altogether, perhaps. So much for 
the sense of feeling, which I says is of no use to 
nobody, but only a vexation.'' [P uff— the pipe 
out, relighted — puflF, puff.] 

"But, father," said Mary, "did you ever 
hear the history of the poor girl ?" 

" Yes, I heard as how it was a hard case^ 
how she had been seduced by some fellow who 
had left her and her baby, upon which she de- 
termined to drown herself, poor thing! and 
her baby too. Had she only tried to drown 
her baby, I should have said it was quite un- 
natural ; but as she wished to drown herself at 
the same time, I considers that drowning the 
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baby, to take it to heaven with her, was quite 
natural, and all agreeable to human natur. 
Love's a sense which young "women should keep 
down as much as possible, Mary; no good 
comes of that sense.'' 

**^ And yet, father, it appears to me to be hu- 
man nature," replied Mary. 

" So it is, but there's mischief in it, girl, so 
do you never have any thing to do with it." 

" Was there mischief when you fell in love 
with my mother and married her P'' 
. " You shall hear, Mary," replied old Sta- 
pleton, who recommenced. 

" It was 'bout two months after the poor girl 
threw herself into the river, that I first seed 
your mother. She was then mayhap two years 
older than you may be, and much such a same 
sort of person in her looks. There was a young 
man who plied from our stairs, named Ben 
Jones ; he and I were great friends^ and used 

G 5 
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for to help each other, and when afarecalkd fiwr 
oars, used to ply together, * One night he sayB 
to me, ^Will, come up and FU show you a 
devilish fine piece of stuff,' So I walks with 
him, and he takes me to a shop where they 
dealed in marine stores, and we goes and finds 
your mother in the back parlour. , Ben s^ads 
out for pipes and beer, and we sat down and 
made ourselves comfortable. Now, Mary, your 
mother was a very jilting kind of girl, who woald 
put one fellow ofi^to take another, just i|8 her 
whim and fancy took her. [I looked at Mary* 
who cast down her eyes.] Now these wom^n 
do a mint of mischief among men, and it seldom 
ends well ; and IM sooner see you in your 
coffin to-morrow, Mary, than think you should 
be 6ne of this flaunting sort. Ben Jones was 
quite in for it, and wanted for to marry her, and 
she had turned ofi^ a fine young chap for bim^ 
and he used to come there every night, and it 
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was supposed that they would be spliced in the 
course of a month; but when I goes there, shecuts 
him almost altogether, and takes to me, making 
such eyes at me, and drinking beer out of my 
pot and refusing his'n, till poor Jones was quite 
mad and beside himself. Well, it wasn't in 
human natur to stand those large blue eyes, 
(just like yours, Mary,) darting fire at a poor 
fellow ; and when Jones got up in a surly hu- 
mour, and said it was time to go away, instead 
of walking home arm in arm, we went side by 
side, like two big dogs with their tails as stiff 
up as a <jrow bar, and all ready for a fight ; 
neither he nor I saying a word, and we parted 
without saying, good night. Well, I dreamed 
of your mother all that night, and the next day 
went to see her, and felt worser and worser each 
time, and she snubbed Jones, and at last told 
him to go about his business. This was 'bout 
a month after I had first seen her; and then one 
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day Jones, who was a prime fighter, says to me, 
* Be you a man ?' and slaps me on the ear. So 
I knowing what he'd be a'ter, pulls oflF my duds> 
and we gets to. We fights for ten minutes or 
so, and then I hits him a round blow on the ear, 
and he falls down on the hard^ and couldn't 
come to time. No wonder, poor fellow ! for he 
had gone to eternity. [Here old Stapleton 
paused for half a minute, and passed his hand 
across his eyes."] I was tried for mandaughter ; 
but it being proved that he came up and struck 
me first, I was acquitted, after lying two monAs 
in gaol, for I couldn't get no bail ; but it was 
because I had been two months in gaol that I 
was let off. At first, when I came out, I de- 
termined never to see your mother again ; but 
she came to me, and wound round me, and I 
loved her so much, that I couldn't shake her off. 
As soon as she found that I was fairly hooked, 
she began to play with others; but I wouldn't 
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^tand that^ and every fellow that came near her 
was certain to have a turn out with me, and so I 
became a great fighter ; and she, seeing that I was 
the best man, and that no one else would come 
to her, one fine morning agreed to marry me. 
WeU, we were spliced, and the very first night 
I thought I saw poor Ben Jones standing by 
my bedside, and for. a ,week or so^ I was not 
comfortable ; but, howsomever, it wore ofi^, and 
I plied at the stairs, and gained my money. 
But my piper's out, and I'm dry with talking. 
Suppose I take a spell for a few minutes." 

Stapleton relighted his pipe, and for nearly 
half an hour smoked in silence. What Mary's 
thoughts were I cannot positively assert ; but I 
imagined that, like myself, she was thinking 
about her. mother's conduct and her own. I cer* 
tainly was making the comparison, and we 
neither of us spoke a word. 

"Well," continued Stapleton, at last, "I 
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mftrried your mother, Mary, and I only hc4)e 
that any man who may take a fancy to you, 
will not have so much trouble with his wife as I 
bad. I thought that a'ter she were settled that 
she would give up all her nonsense, and behave 
herself — ^but I suppose it was in her natur and 
she couldn^t help it. She made eyes and gave 
encouragement to the men^ until they became 
saucy, and I became jealous, and I had to fight 
one and then the other, until I became a noted 
pugilist. I will say that your mother seemed 
always very happy when I beat my man, which 
latterly I always did ; but still she liked to be 
jit for, and I had hardly time to earn my bread. 
At last, some one backed me against another 
man in the ring, for fifty pound a-side, and I 
was to have half, if I won. I was very short of 
blunt at the time, and I agreed; so, a'ter a 
little training, the battle was fought and I won 
easy, and the knowing ones liked my way of 
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hitting fio much, that they mMe up another 
match with a better man, for two hundred 
pounds; and a lord and other great people 
cdme to me, and I was introduced to them at 
the public house, and all was settled. So I 
became a regular prize fighter, all through your 
mother, Mary. Nay, donH cry, child, I don'^t 
mean to say that your mother, with all her love 
of being stared at and talked to, would have 
gone wrong, but still it was almost as bad in 
my opinion. Well, I was put into training, and 
after five weeks we met at Moulsey Hurst, and 
a hard fight it was— but IVe got the whole of 
it somewhere, Mary ; look in the drawer there,* 
and you'll see a newspaper." 

Mary brought out the newspaper, which was 
rolled up and tied with a bit of string, and 
Stapleton handed it over to me, telling me to 
read it aloud. I did so, but I shall not enter 
into the details. 
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" Yes, that's all right enough,'' said Staple- 
ton, who had taken advantage of my reading to 
smoke furiously, to make up for lost time, "but 
no good came of it, for one of the gemmen took 
a fancy to your mother, Mary, and tried to win 
her away from me. I found him attempting to 
kiss her, and she refusing him— but laughing, 
and, as I thought, more than half- willing ; $o I 
floored him, and put him out of the house, and 
after that I never would have any thing more 
to say with lords and gemmen, nor with fight* 
ing either. I built a new wherry and stuck to 
the river, and I shifted my lodgings,, that I 
mightn't mix any more with those who knew 
me as a boxer. Your mother was then brought 
to bed with you, and I hoped for a good deal of 
happiness, as I thought she would only think of 
her husband and child ; and so she did until you 
were weaned, and then she went on just as afore. 
There was a captain of a vessel lying in the 
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river* who used now and then to stop and talk 
with her, but I thought little about that, seeing 
how every one talked with her and she with every 
body ; and besides, she knew the captain'^s wife, 
who was a very pretty woman, and used very 
often to ask Mary to go and see her, which I 
permitted. But one morning when I was going 
off to the boat — for he had come down to me 
to take him to his vessel — just as I was walking 
away with the sculls over my shoulder, I re- 
collects my 'baccy box, which I had left, and I 
goes back and hears him say before I came into 
the door — * Recollect, I shall be here again by 
two o'clock, and then you promised to come on 

board my ship, and see " I didn't hear 

the rest, but she laughed and said yes, she 
would. I didn't show myself, but walked away 
and went to the boat. He followed me, and I 
rowed him up the river and took my fare — and 
then I determined to watch them, for I felt 
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mighty jealous. So I lays off on my oars irt 
the middle of the stream, and sure ei^ough t 
sees the captain and your mother get into a 
small skiff belonging to his ship, and pull away ; ' 
the captain had one oar and one of his men 
another. I pulled a^ter them as fast as I could, 
and at last they seed me, and not wishing m^ 
to Bnd her out,^ she begged them to pull away 
as fast as they could, for d^ knew how savage 
I would be. Still I gained upon them, every 
now and then looking round and vowing ven- 
geance in my heart, when all of a sudden I 
heard a scream, and perceived their boat to cap- 
size, and all hands in the water. They had not 
seen a warp of a vessel getting into the row, and 
had run over it, and, as it tautened, th^ cap- 
sized. Your mother went down like j^ stone, 
Mary, and was not found for three days a'^ter- 
ward ; and when I seed her sink I fell down in 
a fit.'' Here old Stapleton stopped, laid down 
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iiis pipe, and rented his face in his hands. Mary 
burst into tears. After a few minutes he re- 
sun^. " When I came to, I found myself on 
board of the ship in the captain'^s cabin, with 
the captain and his wife watching over me — and 
then I came to understand that it* was she who 
had sent for your mother, and that she was 
living on board, and that your mother had at 

4 

first refused, because she knew that I did not 
like her to be on the river, but wishing to see 
a ship, had consented. So it was not so bad 
a'ter all, only that a woman shouldn't act with- 
out her husband — but you see, Mary, aH this 
would not have happened if it hadn't been that I 
overheard part of what was said; and you 
might now have had a mother and I a wife to 
comfort us, if it hadh'^t been for my unfortunate 
hearing — so, as I said before, there's more harm 
than good that comes from these senses-^^t 
least so it has proved to me. And now youVe 
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heard my story, and how your mother died, 
Mary, so take care you don^t fall into the same 
fault, and be too fond of being looked at, which 
it does somehow or another appear to me 
you have a bit of a hankling a'ter — but like 
mother like ghild, they say, and that's human 
natur.** 

When Stapleton had concluded his narrative, 
he smoked his pipe in silence. Mary sat at the 
table with her hands pressed to her temples, 
apparently in deep thought; and I felt any 
thing but communicative. In half an hour the 
pot (rf beer was finished, and Stapleton rose. 

" Come, Mary, don't be thinking so much ; 
let's all go to-bed. Show Jacob his room, and 
then come up.'' 

** Jacob can find his own room, father," re- 
plied Mary, "without my showing him; he 
knows the kitchen, and there is but one other 
below." 
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I took my candle^ yirished them good night, 
and went to my bed, which, although very 
homely, was at all events comfortable. 
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V 

CHAPTER VIL 



The warmth of my gratitude proved by a very cold 
test— The road to fortune may sometimes lead ov«r 
a bridge of ice — Mine lay under it-- Amor vincit 
every thing but my obstinacy, which young Tom 
and the old Domine in the sequel will prove to their 
cost. 

Fob piiany days the frost continued, until at 
last the river was frozen over, and all commu* 
nication by it was stopped. Stapleton'^s money 
ran short, our fare became very indifferent, and 
Mary declared that we must all go begging 
with the market gardeners if it lasted much 
longer. 

^^ I must go and call upon Mr. Turnbull, and 
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ax him to help us,^ said Stapleton, one day, 
pulIiBg his last shilling out and laying it on the 
table. ^^ Fm cleaned out ; but he's a good gen^ 
tleman, and will lend me a trifle.'" In the after* 
noon Stapleton returned, and I saw by his 
looks that he had been successful. "Jacob,'** 
said he, " Mr. TumbuU desires that you will 
breakfast with him to-morrow morning, as he 
wishes to see you,** 

I set off accordingly at day-light the next 
morning, and was in good time for breakfast.^ 
Mr. TumbuU was as kind as ever, and began 
telling me long stories about the ice in the vfyr^ 
them regions. 

" By-the^by, I hear there is an ox to be, 
roasted whole, Jacobs a little above London 
Bridge ; suppose we go and see the fun.'' 

I consented, and we took the Brentford coach, 
and were put down at the comer of Queen- 
street, from whence we walked to the river 
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The scene was very amusing and exciting. 
Booths were erected on the ice, in every direc- 
tion, with flags flying, people walking, and some 
skating, although the ice was too rough for that 
pastime. The whole river was crowded with 
people, who now walked in security over where 
they a month before would have met with death. 
Here and there smoke ascended from various - 
fires, on which sausages, and other eatables, 
were cooking ; bat the great attraction was tiie 
ox roasting whole, close to the centime pier of the 
bridge. Although the ice appeared to have 
fallen at the spot where so many hundreds were 
assembled, yet as it was now four or five feet 
tiiick, there was no danger. Here and there, 
indeed, were what were called rotten places, 
where the ice was not sound, but these were in- 
timated by placards, warning people not to ap- 
proach too near ; and close to them were ropes 
and poles for succour, if required. We amused 
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ourselves for some time with the gaiety of the 
scene, for the sun shone out brightly, and the 
sky was dear. The wind was fresh from the north- 
ward, and piercing cold in the shade, the ther- 
mometer being then, it was said, twenty-eight de- 
grees below the freezing point. We had been 
on the ice about three hours, amusing ourselves, 
when Mr. Turnbull proposed our going home, 
and we walked up the river towards Blackfriars 
Bridge, where we proposed to land, and take 
the coach at Charing Croser. 

" I wonder how the tide is now,'^ observed 
Mr. Turnbull to me ; ** it would be rather puz- 
zling to find out." 

** Not if I can find a hole,-' replied I, look- 
ing for one. " Stop, here is one." I threw in 
a piece of ice, and found that it was strong ebb. 
We continued our walk over the ice, which was 
now very rough, when Mr. Tumbull's hat fell 
off, and the wind catching it^ it blew away, 
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skimming across the ice at a rapid rate. Mr. 
TurnbuU and I gave chase, but could scarcely 
keep up with it, and, at all events, could not 
overtake it. Many people on the river laughed 
as we passed, and watched us in our chase. Mr. 
TumbuU W4S the foremost, and, heedless in the 
pursuit, did not observe a large surface of rot- 
ten ice before him ; neither did I, until all at 
once I heard it break and saw Mr. TumbuU 
fall in and disappear. Many people were close 
to us, and a rope was laid across the spot to 
designate the danger. I did not hesitate — I 
loved Mr. Turnbull, and my love and my feel- 
ings of resentment were equally potent I seized 
the bight of the rope, twisted it round my arm 
and plunged in after, recollecting it was ebb 
tide ; fortunate for Mr. Turnbull it was, that 
he had accidentally put the question. I sank 
under the ice, and pushed down the stream, 
and in a few seconds felt, myself grappled by 
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bjin I sought, and, at almost the same time, the 
rope' hauling in from above. As soon as they 
found t^iere was resistance, they knew that I, at 
least, was attached to it, and they hauled in 
quicker, not, however, until I had lost my re- 
collection. Still I clung to the rope with the 
force of a drowning man, and Mr. Tumbull did 
the same to me, and we shortly made our ap- 
pearance at the hol^ in which we had been 
plunged. A ladder was thrown across, and two 
of the men of the Humane Society came to our 
assistance, pulled us out, and laid us upon it. 
They then drew back and hauled us on the lad- 
der to a more secure situation. We were both 
still senseless — but having been taken to a 
public-house on the river side, were put to bed, 
and medical advice having been procured, were 
soon restored. The next morning we were able 
to return in a chaise to Brentford, where our 
absence had created the greatest alarm. Mr. 

h2 
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TurnbuU spoke but little the whole time, but 
he often pressed my hand, and when I re- 
quested him to drop me at Fulham, that I 
might let Stapleton and his daughter know that 
I was safe, he consented, sajring, ** God bless 
you, my fine boy ; I Mall see you soon.** 

When I went up the stairs of Stapleton^s 
lodgings, I found Mary by herself; she started 
up as soon as she saw me. 

" Where have you been, you naughty boy ?*" 
said she, half crying, half smiling. 

" Under the ice,*' I replied, " and only 
thawed again this morning.** 

" Are you in earnest, Jacob ?" said she ; 
" now don*t plague and frighten me, IVe been 
too frightened already, t never slept a wink 
last night.*^ I then told her the circumstances 
which had occurred. " I was sure something 
had happened," she replied. " I told my fa- 
ther so, but he wouldn't believe it. You pro- 
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mised to be at home to give me my Iesson,^and 
I know you never break your word ; but my 
father smoked away, and said, that when boys 
areamused^ they forget their promises, and that 
it was nothing but human natur, O Jacob, 
Tm so glad you're back again ; and after what 
hasbappened, I don^t mind your kissing me for 
once." And Mary held her face towards me, 
and returned my kiss. " There, that must last 
you a long while, recollect," said she, laughing, 
" you must not think of another until youVe un- 
der the ice again." 

" Then I trust it will be the last,'' replied I, 
laughing. 

" You are not in love with me, Jacob, that's 
clear, or you would not have made that answer," 
repUed Mary. 

I had seen a great deal of Mary, and though 
she certainly was a great flirt, yet she had many 
excellent and amiable qualities. For the first 
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week after her father had given us the history 
of his life, his remarks upon her mother ap 
peared to have made a decided impression upon 
her, and her conduct was much more staid and 
demure ; but as the remembrance wore off, so 
did her conduct become coquettish and flirting 
as before ; still it was impossible not to be fond 
of her, and even with all her caprice, there was 
such a fund of real good feeling and amiable- 
ness, which, when called forth, was certain to 
appear, that I often thought how dangerous and 
captivating a girl she would be when she grew 
up; I had again produced the books which I 
had thrown aside with dii^ust, to teach her to 
read and write. Her improvement was rapid, 
and would have been still m<»^ so, if she had 
not been just as busy in trying to fnake me fond 
of her, as she was in surmounting the difficul- 
ties of her lessons. But she was verv voung, 
and although, as her father dedared, it was her 
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fiatur to run after the men, there was every 
reason to hope that a year or two would render 
her less volatile^ and add to those sterling good 
qualities which she really possessed. In heart 
and feeling she was a modest girl, although the 
buoyancy of her spirits often carried her beyond 
the bounds prescribed by decorum, and often 
called forth a blush upon her own animated 
countenance, when her good sense or the re- 
marks of others, reminded her of her having 
committed herself. It was impossible to know 
Mary and not like her, although at a casual 
meeting, a rigid person might go away with an 
impression by no means favourable. As for 
myself, I must say, that the more I was in her 
company, the more I was attached to her, and 
the more I respected her. 

Old Stapleton came home in the evening. He 
bad, as usual, been smoking, and thinking of 
human natur, at the Feathers public-house. I 
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told, him what had happened, and upon the 
strength of it he sent for an extra pot of beer 
for Mary and me, which he insisted gpon our 
drinking be.tween us — a greater proof of good 
will on his part could not have been given. 
Although Captain TumbuU appeared to have 
recovered from the effects of the accident, yet 
it seemed that such was not the case, as the 
morning aft^r his arrival he wjas taken ill with 
shivering apd pains in his Imns, which en(jied in 
ague and fever, and he, did not quit his bed for 
three or four tireeks. I, on the contrary, felt rto 
ill effects; }mi> the constitution of a youth is 
better able to meet such violent shocks, than 
that of a man of sixty years old, already mppeA 
by exposure and fatigue. As the frost still 
continued, I complied .with Captain Turnbull^s 
request to come up and stay with him, and for 
many days, until, he was able to leave his bed, 
I was his constant nurse. The genwal theme 
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of his conversation was on my future prospects, 
and a wish that I would embark in some pur- 
suit or profession more likely to raise me in the 
world ; but on this head I was positive, and 
also on another point, which was, that I would 
in future put myself under an obligation to no 
one. I could not erase from my memory the 
injuries I had received, and my vindictive spi- 
rit continually brooded over them. I was re- 
solved to be independent and free. I felt that 
in the company I was in, I was with my 
equals, or, if there were any superiority, it was 
on my part, arising from education, and I never 
would submit to be again in the society of thos6 
above me, in which I was admitted as a favour, 
and by the major part looked down upon, and 
at the same time liable, as I had once been, to 
be turned out with contumely on the first mo- 
ment of caprice. Still I was very fond of 
Captain TumbuU. He had always been kind 

u5 
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to me, spoke to me on terms of equaUty, add 
had behaved with consistency, and my feelings 
towards him since the accident, had consequent- 
ly strengthened; but we always feel an increased 
vegatd towards those to whom we have been of 
service, and my pride was softened by the re- 
flection that whatever might be Mr. Turnbull's 
good- will towards me, he never could, even if I 
would permit it, repay me for the life which I 
had preserved. Towards him I felt unbounded 
regard — towards those who had ill-treated me, 
unlimited hatred ; towards the world in general 
a mixture of feeling which I could hardly ana^ 
lyze ; and, as far as regarded myself, a love of 
liberty and independence, which nothing would 
ever have induced me to compromise. As I 
did not wish to hurt Captain Tumbull's feel- 
ings by a direct refusal to all his proffers of 
service, and remarks upon the advantages which 
might arise, I generally made an evasive answer; 
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but wboi OD the day propoa e d Cor aij dqpar- 
ture, be at once cane lo the point, u i ciiag me 
every thing, and dbaerrmg Aat he was child- 
less, and t h cfcfere my aoeeptance of his oCer 
would be iDJorioQS to nobody, when he took 
me by the hand, and drawing ne near to him, 
passed his arm round me^ and spoke to me in 
the kind accents of a fiuher, aknost entreating 
me to consent — the tears of gratitude coursed 
each other rapidly down my cheeks, but my re- 
scdutioD was no less firm — although it was with 
a faltering voice that I replied, **You have 
been very kind to me, rir — very kind — and I 
shall never forget it ; and I hc^ I shall de- 
serve it — but — Mr. Drummond, and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Sarah, were also kind to me — 
very kind to me — you know the rest. I will 
remain as I am, if you please ; and if you wish 
to do me a kindness — if you wish me to love 
you, as I really do, let me be as I am — free and 
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independait. I beg it of you as the greatest 
favour that you can possibly confer on me— the 
only favour which I can accept, or shall be truly 
thankful for.'' 

Captain TumbuU was soine minutes before 
he could reply, He then said—" I see it is 
useless, and I will not tease you any more ; but, 
Jacob, do not let the first injustice which you 
have received from your fellow-creatures prey 
so much upon your mind, or induce you to 
foi^m the mistaken idea that the world is bad. 
As you live on, you will find much good ; and 
recollect, that those who have injured you, from 
the misrepresentation of others, have been will- 
ing, and have ofiered, to repair their fault. 
They can do no more, and I wish you could get 
over this vindictive feeling. Recollect, we must 
forgive, as we hope to be forgiven." 

" I do forgive — at least, I do sometimes,^' 
replied I, ** for Sarah's sake — ^but I can't al^ 
ways." 
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** But you ought to forgive, for other reasons, 
Jacob.^ 

" I know I ought — but if I cannot I cannot." 

" Nay, my boy, I never heard you talk so — 
I . was g<»ng to say — wickedly. Do you not 
percdve that you are no^ in error ? You will 
not abandon a feeling which your own good 
sense and religion tell you to be wrong — you 
cling to it— and yet you will admit of no excuse 
for the errors of others." 

" I feel what you say — and the truth of it, 
sir," replied I ; " but I cannot combat the feel- 
ing. I will therefore admit every excuse you 
please, for the faults of others; but at the same 
time, I am surely not to be blamed if I refuse 
to put myself in a situation where I am again 
liable to meet with mortification. Surely I am 
not to be censured, if I prefer to work for my 
bread after my own fashion, and prefer the 
river to dry land ?" 
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" No, that I acknowledge ; but what I dis- 
like in the choice is, that it is dictated by feel- 
ings of resentment." 

^* Whafs done can't be helpedy* replied I, 
quickly, wishing to break off the conversation. 

« Very true, Jacob ; but I follow that up 
with another of your remarks, which is, ^ Better 
luck next time.' God bless you, ray boy; take care 
of yourself, and don't get under the ice again !" 

" For you I would to-morrow,"' replied I, 
taking the proffered hand ;" but if I could 
only see that Hodgson near a hole " 

" You'd not push him in ?' 

" Indeed I would," replied I, bitterly. 

" Jacob, you would not, I tell you— you 
think so now, but if you saw him in distress, 
you would assist him as you did me. I know 
you, my Ijoy, better than yoii know. yourself." 

Whether Captain Turnbull or I were right, 
remains to be proved in the sequel. We then 
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shook hands, and 1 hastoKd awaj to see Marj^ 
whom I had often thought enduring my abeenoe. 

*< Who do yoa think has been here ?** said 
Mary, after our first greeting. 

" I cannot guess,** replied I. " Not <dd 
Tom and his son?" 

" No ; I don't think it was old Tom, but it 
was such an old quiz — with such a nose — O 
heavens! I thought I should have died with 
laughing as soon as he went down stairs. Do 
you know, Jacob, that I made love to him, just 
to see how he'd take it You know who it is 
now?'' 

^^ O yes ! you mean the Domine, my school- 
master." 

^^ Yes, he told me so; and I talked so much 
about you, and about your teaching me to 
read and write, and how fond I was of learn- 
ing, and how I should like to be married to 
an elderly man who was a great scholar, .who 
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would teach me Latin and Greek, that the old 
gentleman became quite chatty, and sat for two 
hours talidng to me. He desired gi^ to s^y that 
he should call here to-morrow i^ternopn, and I 
begged him to stay the evening, as you are 
to have two more of your friends here. Now, 
who do you think are those P*"' 

^^ I have no others, except old Tom Beazeley 
and his son." 

" Well, it is your old Tom after all, and a 
nice old fellow he is, although I would not like 
him for a husband ; but as for his son — he^s .a 
lad after my own heart — I'^m quite in loVe.with 
him.^ 

" Your love will do you no harm, Mary ; but 
recollect, what may be a joke to you may not 
be so to other people. As for the Domine 
meeting old Beazeley and his son, I don't ex- 
actly know how that will suit, for I doubt if 
he will like to see them." 
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"Why not?'* inq^uired Mary. 

Upon a promise never to hint at them, I 
briefly stated the circumstances attending the 
worthy man^s voyage on board of the lighter. 
Mary paused, and then said, ** Jacob, did we 
not read the last time, that the most dangerous 
rocks to men were wifie and women f* 

" Yes, we did, if I recollect right.'' 

" Humph,'' said she ; '* the old gentleman 
has given plenty of lessons in his time, and it 
appears that he has received one.'' 

" We may do so to the last day of ,our ex- 
istence, Mary.'*' 

" Well, he is a very clever, learnt man, Tve 
no doubt, and looks down upon all us (not you, 
Jacoi)) as silly people. V\\ try if / can't give 
him a lesson." 

" You, Mary ! what can you teach him ?" 

** Never mind, we shall see;*" and Mary turned 
the discourse on her father. *^ You know, 
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I suppose, that father is gone up to Mr. Tui^n- 
bulPs.?" 

" No, I did not.** 

" Yes, he has ; he was desired to go there 
this morning, and hasn't been back smce. Ja^ 
cob, I hope you \f aa*t be so foolish again, for I 
don't want to lose my master.'' 

** O, neter fear; I shall teach you all you 
want to know before I die," I replied. 

** Don't be too sure of that," replied Mary, 
fixing her large blue eyes upon me ; •' how do 
you know how much I may wish to have of 
your company .?'*' 

'* Well, if I walk off in a hurry, I'll make 
you over to young Tom Bea«eley. You're 
half in love with him already, you know,'* re- 
plied I, laughing. 

" Well, he is a nice fellow," replied she ; " he 
laughs more than you do, Jacob." 

^* He has suffered less,'* replied I, gloomily, 
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calling to mind what had occurred ; ^^ but^ 
Mary, he is a fine young man, and a good- 
hearted, clever fellow to boot ; and when you 
do know him, you will like him very much.'' 
As I said this, I heard her father coming up 
stairs; he came in high good»humour with his 
interview with Captain Turnbull, called for his 
pipe and pot, and was excessively fluent upon 
'^ human natur^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'' The feast pf reason and the flow of soul" — Stapleton, 
on human nature, proves the former ; the Domine, 
in his melting mood, the latter— Sail's shoe particu- 
larly notedy and the true '^ reading made easy" of a 
mind at ease, by old Tom. 

The afternoon of the next day I heard a well- 
known voice, which carolled forth, as Mary 
huddled up her books, and put them out of the 
way ; for at that time I was, as usual, giving 
her a lesson. 

And many strange sights IVe seen, 
And long IVe been a rover. 
And every where I've been. 
But now the wars are over. 
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IVe been across the line. 
Where the sun will burn your nose off. 
And IVe been in northern climes. 
Where the frost would bite your toes off. 
Fal de ral, fal de ral, fal de ral de liddy." 

** Heave a-head, Tom, and let me stump up 
at my leisure. It's like warping Against wind 
and tide with me — and I gets up about as fast 
as lawyers go to fteaven." 

I thought when Tom came up first, that he 
had been at unusual trouble in setting off his 
person, and certainly a better-looking, frank, 
open, merry countenance, was seldom to be 
seen. In person he was about an inch tallcl* 
than I, athletic, and well formed. He made 
up to Mary, who, perceiving his impatience, 
and either to check him before me, or else from 
her usual feeling of coquetry, received him 
rather distantly, and went up to old Tom, with 
whom she shookhands warmly. 

" Whew ! what's in the wind now, Jacob ? 
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Why, we parted the best friends in the world," 
said Tom, looking at Mary. 

" Sheer off yourself, Tom," replied I laugh- 
ing; '^and youll see that she'll come to again." 

'^ Oh, oh ! so the wind's in that quarter, is 
it ?**' replied Tom ; *^ with all my heart — I can 
show false colours as well as she can. But I 
say, Jacob, before I begin my manceuvres, tell 
me if you wish me to hoist the neutral flag — 
for I won't interfere with you." 

" Here's my hand upon it, Tom, that the 
coast is clear, as far as Tm concerned; but 
take care — she's a clipper, and not unlikely to 
dip through your fingers, even when you have 
her under your lee, within hail." 

*^ Let me alone, Jacob, for that.'' 

** And more, Tom, when you're in possession 
of her, she will require a good man at the helm." 

" Then she's just the craft after my fancy. 
I hate your steady, slow-sailing craft, that will 
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steer themselves, almost ; give me one tl^at re- 
quires to be managed by a man and a seaman/' 
, " If well manned, she will do a;ny thing, de- 
pend upon it, Tom, for she's as sound below as 
possible ; and although she's down to her bear- 
ings on the puff of the moment, yet she'd not 
careen further/' 

" Well, ,tben, Jacob, all's right ; and now 
youVe told me what tack she^s on, see if I 
don't shape a course to cut her off/' 

" Well, Jacob, my good boy, so you've been 
under the water again; I thought you had 
enough of it when Fleming gave you such a 
twist; but, however, this time you went to 
sarve a friend, which was all right. My sar- 
vice to you, Mr. Stapleton," continued old Tom, 
as Stapleton made his appearance, '^ I was 
talking to Jacob about his last dive.'^ 

" Nothing but human natur," replied Sta- 
pleton. 
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" Well, now,'' replied old Tom, " I consider 
that going plump into the river, when covered 
with ice, to be quite contrary to human natur.'' 

" But not to save a friend, father ?'* 

" No — because that be Jacob's nature ; so 
you see, one nature conquered the other, and 
that's the whole long and short of it." 

" Well, now, suppose we sit down and make 
ourselves comfortable," observed Stapleton ; 
*' but here be somebody else coming up — who 
can it be?" 

'* I say, old codger, considering you be as 
deaf as a post, you hears pretty well," said old 
Tom. 

** Yes, I hear very well in the house, pro- 
vided people don't speak loud," 

*' Well, that's a queer sort of deafness ; I 
think we are all troubled with the same com- 
plaint," cried Tom, laughing. 

During this remark the Domine made his 
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appearance. " Salve Domine^* said I, upon 
his entering, taking my worthy pedagogue by 
the hand. 

" £/ tu quoque JUi' mi^ Jcicobe ! but whom 
have we here ? the deaf man, the maiden^ and 
— ehu ! — the old man called old Tom, and like- 
wise the young Tom ;" and the Domine looked 
very grave. 

" Nay, sir,** said young Tom, going up to 
the Domine, *^ I know you are angry with us, 
because we both drank too much when we were 
last in your company ; but we promise— don't 
we, father ?— not to do so again." 

This judicious reply of young Tom's put the 
Domine more at his ease ; what he most feared 
was raillery and exposure on their parts. 

" Very true, old gentleman ; Tom and I did 
bowse our jibs up a little too taut when last we 
met — but what then ? — there was the grog, and 
there was nothing to da" 
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*^ All human natur," observed Stapleton. 

** Come, sir, you have not said one word to 
me," said Mary, going up to the Domine. 
•* Now you must sit down by me, and take 
care of me, and see that they all behave them- 
selves and keep sober." 

The Domine cast a look at Mary, which was 
intended for her alone, but which was not un- 
perceived by young Tom or me. " We shall 
have some fun, Jacob, '^ said he, aside, as we all 
sat down to the table, which just admitted six, 
with close stowage. The Domine on one side 
of Mary, Tom on the other, Stapleton next to 
Tom, then I and old Tom, who closed in on 
the other side of the Domine, putting one of 
his timber toes on the old gentleman*s corns, 
which induced him to lift up his leg in a hurry, 
and draw his chair still closer to Mary, to 
avcnd a repetition of the accident; while old 
Tom was axing pardon, and Stapleton demon- 
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strating thatpn the part of old Tom, not to feel 
with a wooden leg, and on the part of the Do- 
mine, to feel with a bad com, was all nothing 
but " human natur.^^ At last we were all 
seated^ and Mary, who had provided for the 
evening, produced two or three pots of beer, a 
bottle of spirits, pipes, and tobacco." 

" Liberty Hall — I smokes," said Stapleton, 
lighting his pipe, and falling back on his chair. 

^^ I'll put a bit of clay in my mouth too," 
followed up old Tom ; ** it makes one thirsty, 
and one enjoys one's liquor.'' 

" Well, I malts," said Tom, reaching a pot 
of porter, and taking a long pull, till he was 
out of brieath. " What do you do, Jacob ?" 

" I shall wait a little, Tom." 

" And what do you do, sir ?" said Mary to 
the Domine. The Domine shook his head. 
" Nay, but you must — or I shall think you do 
not like my company. Come, let me fill a pipe 

i2 
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for you. Mary filled a. pipe and. handed it to 
the Domine, who hesitated, looked at her, and 
was overcome. He lighted it and smoked fut 
riously. 

*' The ice is breaking up — we shall have a 
change of weather^ — the moon quieurters to-mor^ 
row," observed old Tom, pufBng between every 
observation ; ** and then honest men may earn 
their bread again. Bad times for you, old cbd- 
ger, heh T' continued he, addressing Stapleton. 
Stapleton nodded an assent through the smoke, 
which was first perceived by old Tom. " Well, 
he am't deaf, a'ter all ; I thought he was only 
shamming a bit. I say, Jacob, this is the wea- 
ther to blow your fingers^ and make your eyes 
bright.'' 

^^ Rather to blow a cloud, and make your 
eyes water," replied Tom, taking up the pot ; 
" I'm just as thirsty with swallowing smoke, as 
if I had a pipe myself— ^at all events, I pipe 
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my eye. Jacob," continued Tom to me apart, 
** do look how the old gentleman is funking^ 
Mary, and casting sheep's eyes at her through 
the smoke.'*' 

" He appears as if he were inclined, to board 
her in the smoke," replied I, . 

•* Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but 
surrender ioimediately,'* said Tom. 
• ^* DonH you believe it, Tom ; . I know her 
better; she wants to laugh at him r nothing 
more ; sl^ie winked her eye at me just now, but 
I would not laugh, as I do not choose that the 
old gentleman should be trifled with. I will tax 
her severely to-morrow." 

During all this time old Tom and Stapleton 
smoked in silence; the Domine made use of his 
eyes in dumb parlance to Mary, who answered 
him with her own bright glances, and Tom and 
I began to find it rather dull; when at last old 
Tom's pipe was exhausted, and he laid it down. 
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" There, PU smoke no more — the worst of a 
pipe is, that one canH smoke and talk at the 
same time. Mary, my girl, take your eyes off 
the Domine's nose, and hand me that bottle of 
stiiff. What, glass to mix it in ! that's more 
genteel than we are on board, Tom." Tom 
filled a rummer of grog, took half off at a huge 
sip, and put it down on the table. '^ Will you do 
as we do sir ?^ said he, addressing the Domine. 

*^ Nay, friend Dux, nay — ^prythee persuade 
me not — ^avaunt!" and the Domine, with an 
appearance of horror, turned away from the 
bottle handed towards him by old Tom. 

"Not drink any thing?*' said Mary to the 
Domine, looking at him with surprise ; " but 
indeed you must, or I shall think you despise 
us, and do not think us fit to be in your com- 
pany." 

" Nay, maiden, intreat me not. Ask any 
thing of me but this," replied the Domine. 
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*^ Ask any thing but this — that's just the 
way people have of refusing,'' replied Mary; 
^^ were I to ask any thing else, it would be 
the same answer—* ask any thing but this.' Now 
if you will not drink to please me, I shall quar* 
rel with you. You shall drink a glass, and I'll 
mix it for you." The Domine shook his head. 
Mary made a glass of grog, and then put it to 
her lips. " Now if you refuse to drink it, after 
I have tasted it, I'll never speak to you again." 
So saying, she handed the glass to the Do- 
mine. 

" Verily, maiden, I must needs refuse, for I 
did make a mental vow." 

" What vow was that ? was it sw^om on the 
Bible?" 

" Nay, not on the sacred book, but in my 
thoughts, most solemnly." 

** O ! I make those vows every day, and never 
keep one of them ; so that won't do. Now, ob- 
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serve, I give you one more chance. I shall 
drink a little more, and if you do not immedi- 
ately put your lips to the same part of the 
tumbler. 111 never drink to you again." Mary 
put the tumbler again to her lips, drank a little, 
with her eyes fixed upon the Domine, who 
watched her with distended nostrils and muscu- 
lar agitation of countenance. With her sweetest 
smile, she handed him the tumbler ; thel)omin€ 
half held put his hand, withdrew it, put it 
down again, and ,by degrees took the tumbler. 
Mary conquered, and I watched the malice of 
Ber look as the liquor trickled down the Do- 
mine's throat. Tom and I exchanged glances. 
The Domine put down the tumbler, and then, 
looking round as a guilty person, coloured up 
to the eyes ; but Mary, who perceived that her 
victory was but half achieved, put her hand 
upon his shoulder, and asked him to let her 
taste the grog again. I also, to make him feel 
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mor^ at ease, helped myifclf to a glass. Tom did 
the same, and old Tom, with more regard to the 
feelings of the Domine than in his own blunts 
ness of character I would have given him credit 
for, said in a qiiiet tone, " The old gentleman 
is afraid of grog, because he seed me take a 
drop too much, but that'*s no reason why grog 
ar'n't a good thing, and wholesome, in modera- 
tion. A glass or two is very well, and better 
still when sweetened by the lips of a pretty girl ; 
and even if the Domine* does not like it, he's too 
much of a gentleman not to give up his dislikes 
to please a lady. More's the merit ; for if he 
did like it, it would be no sacrifice, that's sar» 
tain. Don't you think so, my old boozer ?" 
continued he, addressing Stapleton, who smoked 
in silence. 

*' Human natur,'' replied Stapleton, taking 
the pipe oiit of his mouth, and spitting under 
the table. 

i5 
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«< Very true, master ; and so here's to your 
health, Mr. Domine, and may you never want 
a pretty girl to talk to, or a glass of grog to 
drink her health with.*" 

" O but the Domine dotft care about pretty 
girls, father," replied Tom ; " he's too learned 
and clever ; he thinks about nothing, but the 
moon, and Latin, and Greek, and philosophy, 
and all that." 

** Who can say what's under the skin, Tom.'^ 
there's no knowing what is, and what isn't — 
Sail's shoe for that." 

" Never heard of Sail's shoe, father ; that's 
new to me." 

^^ Didn't I ever tell you that, Tom .?— well, 
then, you shall have it now — that is, if all the 
company be agreeable." 

" O yes," cried Mary; *^pray tell us." 

" Would you like to hear it, sir ?" 

" I never heard of Sail Sue in my life, and 
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would fam hear her history/' replied the Do- 
mine ; " proceed, friend Dux.'' 

" Well, the«, you must know when I was 
a-board of the Terp-sy-chore, there was a fore- 
topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good 
sort of chap enough, but rather soft in the 
upper-works. Now we'd been on tl?e Jamaica 
station for some years, and had come home, and 
merry enough, and happy enough we were, 
(those that were left of us,) and we were 
spending our money like the devil. Bill Har- 
ness had a wife, who was very fond of be, and 
he were very fond of she, but she was a slat* 
ternly sort of a body, never tidy in her rigging, 
all adrift at all times, and what's more, she 
neyer had a shoe up at heel, so she went by the 
name of Slatternly Sail, and the first lieutenant, 
who was a 'ticular sort of a chap, never liked 
to see her on deck, for you see she put her hair 
in paper on New Year's day, and never changed 
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it or took it out till the year came round again. 
However, be it as it may be, she loved Bill, and 
Bill loved she, and they were very happy to- 
gether. A'ter all, it ar'n't whether a woman's 
tidy without, that makes a man's happiness, it 
depends upon whether she be right within ; that 
is, if she Jbe good-tempered, and obliging, |ipd 
•civil, and "^commodating, and so forth. A'^ter 
^he first day or two, person's > nothing-rcyes 
get palled, like, the capstern when the anchor 'g 
-up to the bows; but what a man likes is iK)t to 
be disturbed by yagaries, or gusts^ of temper. 
'Well, Bill was happy — but one day he was 
devilish unhappy, because Sail had lost one of 
her shoes, which wasn't to be wondered at, con- 
sidering as how she was always slipshod. ' Who 
has seen my wife^s shoe?' says he. ' Hang 
your wife's shoe,' said one, *it warn't worth 
casting an eye upon.' Still he cried out, ^ Who 
has seen my wife's sboe.^' ^ I seed it,^ says an- 
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Other. * Whfere ?' says Bill. ^ I seed it down 
at heel/ says the fellow. But Bill still hallooed 
out about his wife'^s shoe, which it appeared she 
had dropped off her foot as she was going up 
the forecastle ladder to take the air a bit^ just 
as it was dark. At last. Bill made so much 
fuss about it that the ship's company laughed, 
and all called out to each other, * Who has 
seen Sail's shoe ?''— * Have you got Sail's shoe ?' 
and they passed the word fore and aft the whole 
evening, till they went to their hammocks. 
Noth withstanding, as SalPs shoe was not forth- 
coming, the next morning Bill goes on the 
quarter deck, and complains to the first lieu- 
tenant, as how he had lost Sail's shoe, * D — n 
Sail's shoe,' said he, * haven't I enough to 
look after without your wife's confounded shoes, 
which can^t be worth twopence.' Well, Bill 
argues that his wife has only one shoe left, and 
that ^on't keep two feet dry, and begs the first 
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lieutenant to order a search for it ; but the first 
lieutenant turns away, and tells him to go to 
the devil, and all the men grin at BilFs making 
such a fuss about nothing. So Bill at last goes 
up to the first lieutenant, and whispers some^ 
thing, and the first lieutenant booms him off 
with his speaking trumpet, as if he was making 
too free, in whispering to his commanding offi- 
cer, and then sends for the master-at-arms. 
* Collier/ says he, * this man has lost his wife's 
shoe : let a search be made for it immediately — 
take all the ship's boys, and look every where for 
it ; if you find it bring it up to me.' So away 
goes the master-at-arms with his cane, and collects 
all the boys to look for Sail's shoe — and they go 
peeping about. the maindeck, under the guns, 
and under the hen-coops^ and in the sheep-pen, 
and every where ; now and then getting a smart 
slap with the cane behind, upon the taut parts 
of their trowsers, to make them look sharp, un- 
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til they all wished SalFs shoe at Old Nick and 
her to, and Bill in the bargain. At last one of 
the boys picks it out of the manger, where it 
had lain all the night, poked up and down by 
the noses of the pigs, who didnH think it eat- 
able, although it might have smelt hummi-like ; 
the fact was, it was the boy who had picked up 
Sail's shoe when she dropped it, and had shied 
it forward. It sartainly did not seem to be 
worth all the trouble, but howsomever it was 
taken aft by the master-at-arms, and laid on the 
capstern head. Then Bill steps out, and takes 
the shoe before the first lieutenant, and cuts it 
open, and from between the lining puUa out 
four ten-pound not^s, which Sail had gewn up 
there by way of security ; and the first lieute^ 
nant tells Bill he was a great fool to trust his 
money in the shoe of a woman who always went 
slipshod, and tells him to go about his business^ 
and stow his money away in a safer place next 
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time. Au'ter, if any thing was better than if 
looked to be, the ship's company used always to 
say it was like SaWs shoe. There you have it 
all." 

*^ Well," says Stapleton, taking the pipe out 
of his mouth, ^^ I know a fact, much of a much- 
ness with that, which happened to me when I 
w^ below the river tending a ship at Sheemess 
— for at one time, dVe see, I used to ply there. 
She was an old fifty-gun ship, called the Ada- 
mant, if I recoUect right. One day, the first 
lieutenant, who, like your'n, was a mighty par- 
ticular sort of chap, was going round the main- 
deck, and he sees an old pair of canvass trow- 
sers stowed in under the trunnion of one of the 
guns. So, says he, * whose be these ?" Now 
no man would answer, because they knowed 
very well that it would be as good as a fort- 
night in the black list. With that the first 
lieutenant bundles them out of the port, and 
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away they floats astern with the tide. It was 
about half an hour after that, that I comes off 
with the milk for the wardroom mess> and a 
man, named Will Heaviside, says to me, * Sta- 
pleton,^ says he, ^ the first lieutenant has thrown 
my canvass trowser soverboard, and be d— — d 
to him ; now I must have them back.' ^ But 
where be they ?*" says I, ^ I suppose down at the 
bottom, by this time, and the flat fish dubbing 
their noses into them.' * No^ no,' says he, they 
won't never sink, but float till eternity ; they 
be gone down with the tide, and they will, come 
back again, only you keep a sharp look out for 
them, and FU give you five shillings if you 
bring them.' Well, I seed little chance of ever 
seeing them again, or of my seeing five shillings, 
but as it so happened next tide, the very 'denticle 
trowsers comes up staring me in the face. I 
pulls them in, and takes them to Will Heavi- 
side, who appears to be mightily pleased, and 
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gires me the money. ^ I wouldn't have lost 
them for ten, no, not £or twenty pounds,' says 
he. * At all ev^ts youVe paid me more than 
they are worth,' says I. * Have I ?' says he, 
^ stop a bit f and he outs with his knife, an4 
rips open the waistband, and pulls out a piece 
of linen, and out of the piece of linen he pulls 
out a child's caul. * There,' says he, 'now 
you knows why the trowsers wouldn't sink, and 
ril leave you to judge whether they ar'tf t worth 
five shillings.' That's my story." 

" Well, I can't understand how it is, that a 
caul should keep people up,'' observed old Tom. 

^^ At all events, a call makes people come up 
fast enough on board a man-of-war, father." 

*^ That's true enough, but I'm talking of a 
child's caul, not of a boatswain's, Tom." 

" m just tell you how it is," replied Sta^ 
pleton, who had recommenced smoking ; " it's 
human natur^ 
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^^ What is your opinion, sir P'"* said Mary, to 
the Domine. 

. "Maiden," replied the Domine, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, " I opine that it^s a 
vulgar error. Sir Thomas Brown, I think 
it is, bath the same idea ; many and strange 
were the superstitions which have been handed 
down by our less enlightened ancestors — all of 
which mists have been cleared away by the 
powerful rays of truth.'' 

" Well, but, master, if a vulgar error saves a 
man from Davy Jones's locker, ar'n't it just as 
well to sew it up in the waistband of your 
trowsers ?^ 

" Granted, good Dux, if it would save a man ; 
but how is it possible ? it is contrary to the 
first elements of science." 

*^ What matter does that make, provided it 
holds a man up ?'^ 

" Friend Dux, thou art obtuse.'* 
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*♦ Well, perhaps I am, as I don't know what 
that is." 

"But, father, don't you recollect,'* inter- 
rupted Tom, " what the parson said last Sun-* 
day, that faith saved men ? Now, Master 
Domine, may it not be the faith that a man has 
in the caul^ which may save him.'*' 

" Young Tom, thou art astute." 

" Well^ perhaps I am, as' father said, for I 
don't know what that is. You knock us all 
down with your dictionary."" 

** Well, I do love to hear people make use of 
such hard words," said Mary, looking at the 
Domine. ** How very clever you must be, sir I 
I wonder whether I shall ever understand 
them ?" . 

"Nay, if thou wilt, I will initiate — sweet 
maiden, wilt steal an hour or so to impregnate 
thy mind with the seeds of learning, which in so 
fair a soil must needs bring fcnrth good fruit ?** 
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" That's a fine word that impregndte ; will 
you give us the English of it, sir,'' said young 
Tom to the Domine. 

" It is English, Tom, only the old gentlemap 
raxeed it a little. The third ship in the lee 
line of the Channel fleet, was a eighty, called 
the Impregnable^ but the old gentleman knows 
more about books than sea matters.'' . ' 

" A marvellods misccmception," quoth the 
Domine. 

" There's ' another," cried Tom, laughing ; 
" that must be a three decker. Come, father, 
here's the bottle, you must take another glass 
to wash that down.*" 

" Pray what was the meaning of that last long 
word, sir," said Mary, taking the Domine by 
the arm, " mis— something." 

" The word," replied the Doihine, " is a com- 
pound, from conception, borrowed from the Latin 
tongue, implying conceiving ; and the mis pre- 
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fixed, which negatives, or reverses the meaning; 
misconception'^ therefore, implies not to conceive. 
I c|tn make you acquainted with many others of 
a similar tendency as misconception ; videlicet 
i7»i«-apprehension, tTit^understanding, mis-con- 
triving, mis-appljring, nds ** 

'* Dear me, what a many misses^" cried Mary, 
" and do you know them all ?'* 

" Indeed do I," replied the Domine, ** and 
many, many more are treasured in my memory, 
qttod mmc describere longum est.'^ 

" Well, rd no idea that the old gentleman 
was given to running after the girls in that 
way,^ said old Tom to Stapleton. 

" Human natur,'* replied the other. 

" No more did I," continued Mary, " I shall 
have nothing to say to him ;" and she drew off 
her chair a few inches from that of the Domine. 

'* Maiden,'' quoth the Domine, "thou art 
under a mistake." 
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"Another miss," I declare,'" cried Tom, 
laughing. 

"What an old Turk,'' continued Mary, 
getting farther off. 

" Nay, then, I wiU not reply,'* said the Do- 
mine, indignantly putting dovm his pipe, lean- 
ing back on his chair, and pulling out his great 
red handkerchief, which he applied to his nose^ 
and produced a sound that made the windows of 
the little parlour vibrate for some seconds* 

" I say, master Tom, don't you make too 
free with your betters,"" said old Tom, when he 
perceived the Domine affronted. 

" Nay,"" repUed the Domine, " there is an old 
adage, which saith, ^ as the old cock crows, so 
doth the young." Wherefore didst thou set 
him the example ?"' 

" Very true, old gentleman, and I axes your 
pardon, and here's my hand upon it."" 

" And so do I, sir, and here's my hand upon 
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it,'' said young Tora, extending his on the Do- 
mine's other side. 

" Friend Dux, and thou, young Tom, I do 
willingly accept thy proffered reconciliation ; 
knowing, as I well do, that there may be much 
mischief in thy composition, but naught of 
malice.'*' The Domine extended his hands and 
shook both those offered to him warmly. 

" TherV^ said old Tom, **now my mind's at 
ease, as old Pigtown said." 

** I know* not the author whom thou quotest 
from, good Dux." 

" Author — I never said he was an author ; 
he was only captain of^-.a schooner, trading be- 
tween the Islands, that I sailed with a few weeks 
in the West Indies.''^ 

" Perhaps, then, you will rebte to die com- 
pany present, the circumstances which took 
place to put old Pegtops — (I may not be cor- 
rect in the name) but whoever it may be — ^" 
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" Pigtown, master.'* 

**Well then — that put old Pigtown's mind 
at ease — for I am marvellously amused with 
. thy narratioDs, which do pass away the time 
most agreeably, good Dux." 

"With all my heart, old gentleman; but 
first let us fill up our tumblers. I don't know 
how it is, but it does appear to me that gtog 
drinks better out of a glass than out of metal ; 
and if it wasnH that Tom is so careless — and the 
dog haa no respect for crockery any more than 
persons — I would have one or two on board for 
particular service; but I'll think about that, 
and hear what the old woman has to say on the 
subject Now to my yam. D'ye see, old Pig- 
town commanded a little schooner, which plied 
between the isles, and he had been in her for 
,, a matter of forty years, and was as well known 
« Port Royal Tom." 

VOL. II. K 
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«' Who might Port Royal Tom be ?'' in- 
quired the Domine ; ** a relation of yours ?**' 

" I hope not, master, for I wanted none 
of his acquaintance; he was a shark about 
twenty feet long, who rowed guard in the har- 
bour to prevent the men-of-war's men from de- 
serting, and was pensioned by government." 

" Pensioned by government ! nay, but that 
soundeth strangely. I have heard that pensions 
have been most lavishly bestowed, but not that 
it extended so far. Truly it must have been a 
sinecure.'^ 

^^ I don't know what that last may be," re- 
plied old Tom, " but I heard our boatswain, in 
the Minerve, who talked politics a bit, say, * as 
how half the pensions were held by a pack of 

d d i^harks;' but in this here shark's case, 

it wasn't in money, master; but he'd regular 
rations of buUock^s liver to persuade him to 
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remain in the harbour, and no one dare 
swim on shore when he was cruising round 
and round the ships* Well, old Pigtown, 
with his white trowsers and straw hat, red 
nose and big belly, was as well known as 
could be; and was a capital old fellow for re- 
membering and executing commissions, pro- 
vided you gave him the money first ; if not, he 
always took care to forget them. Old Pigtown 
had a son, a little dark or so, which proved 
that his mother wasn't quite as fair as a lily^ 
and this son was employed in a drogher, that is, 
a small craft which goes round to the bays of 
the island, and takes off the sugars to the West 
India traders. One fine day the drogher was 
driven out to sea and never heard of a'^terwards. 
Now old Pigtown was very anxious about what 
had come of his son, and day after day ex- 
pected he would come back again ; but he never 
did, for very good reasons, as you shall hear by- 

k2 
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and-by ; and every one knowing old Pigtown, 
and be knowing every body, it was at least fifty 
times a day that the question was put to him. 

* Well, Pigtown, have you heard any thing of 
your son T And fifty times a day be would re- 
ply, * No ; and my mind's but ill at eaae^ 
Well, it was two or three months afterwards, 
that when I was in the schooner with him, as 
we lay becalmed between the islands, with the 
sun frizzing our wigs, and the planks so hot 
that you couldnH walk without your shoes, that 
we hooked a large shark which came bowling 
under our counter. We got him cm board and 
cut him up. When we opened his inside^ what 
should I see but something shining. I took it 
out, and sure enough it was a silver watch. So 
I hands it to old Pigtown. He looks at it 
very 'tentively, opens the outside case, reads 
the maker's name, and then shuts it up again. 

* This here watch,' says he, * belonged to iriy 
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800 Jack. I bought it of a chap in a South 
Whaler f<»r three dollars and a roll of pigtail, 
and a very good watch it was, though I per- 
ceive it be stopped now. Now, d'ye see, it's 
all clear — the 4>^gher must haTe gone down in 
a squall — the shark must have picked up my 
son Jack, and must have diagested his body, 
but has not been able to diagest his watch; 
Now I knows what^s become of him, and so — 
my mind^s at ease." 

** Well," observed old Stapleton, " I agrees 
with old Poptown, or what his name might be, 
that it were better to know the worst at once, 
than to be kept on the worry all your days. I 
consider ifs nothing but human natur. Why, 
if one has a bad tootb, which is ihe best plan, 
to have it out with one good wrench at once, or 
to be tormented night and day, the whole year 
round ?"* 

^' Thou speakest wisely, friend Stapleton, and 
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like a man of resolve, — ^the anticipation is often, 
if not always, more painful than the reality. 
Thou knowest, Jacob, how often I have allowed 
a boy to remain unbuttoned in the centre of the 
room for an hour previous to the application pf 
the birch — and it was with the consideration 
that the impression would be greater upon his 
mind than even upon his nether parts. Of all 
the feelings in the human breast, that of susr- 
pense is '" 

*^ Worse than hctnging^'^ interrupted young 
Tom. 

** Even so, boy, [c/wcAr, clucki\ an apt com- 
parison, seeing that in suspense you are hang- 
ing, as it were, in the very region of doubt, 
without being able to obtain a footing even 
upon conjecture. Nay, we may further add 
another simile, although not so well borne out, 
which is, that the agony of suspense doth stop 
the breath of a man for the time, as hanging 
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doth stop it altogether, so that it may be truly 
said, that suspense is put an end to by suspend- 
ing." [Cluckf cluckJ] 

" And now that you've got rid of all that, 
master, suppose you fill up your pipe,'' observed 
old Tom. 

" And I will fill up your tumbler, sir,'' said 
Mary ; " for you must be dry with talking 
such hard words." 

The Domine this time made no objection, and 
again enveloped Mary and himself in a cloud of 
smoke, through which his nose loomed like an 
Indiaman in a channel fog. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

The Doinine*s bosom grows too warm ; so the party 
and the frost break up — I go with the stream and 
against it; make money both ways— Coolness be 
tween Mary and me— No chance of a Thames' e^tion 
of Abelard and Eloise— Loye^ learnings and Latin 
all lost in a fit of the sulks. 

'^ I SAY, master StapletoQ, suppose we were to 
knock out a half port/' observed old Tom, after 
a silence of two minutes ; ^* for the old gende- 
man blows a devil of a cloud : that is, if no one 
has an objection.**^ Stapleton gave a nod of 
assent, and I rose and put the upper window 
down a few inches. ** Aye, that's right, Jacob ; 
now we shall see what Miss Mary and he are 
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about. YooVe been enjoying the lady all to 
yourself, master/' continued Tom, addressing 
the Domsoe.. 

"Verily and truly,'' replied the Domine, 
" e¥en as a second Jujnter/' 

" Never heard of him.'' 

" I (M'esiHne not ; still, Jacob will tell thee 
that the history is to be found in Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoses." 

" Never heard a[ the country, master." 

" Nay, friend Dux, it is a book, not a country, 
in which thou mayst read how Jupiter at first 
descended unto Semde in a cloud." 

"And pray, where did he come from, 
master ?" 

" He came from heaven." 

" The devil he did. Well, if ever I gets 
there, I mean to stay." 

"It was love) all-powerful love, which in- 

k5 
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duced him, maiden,'' replied the Domine, tutn- 
ing, with a smiling eye, to Mary. 

** 'Bove my comprehension altogether,'' re- 
plied old Tom. 

"Human natur/' muttered Stapleton, with 
the pipe still between his lips. 

" Not the first vessels that have run foul in a 
fog," observed young Tom. 

" No, boy ; but generally there ar'n't much 
love between them at those times. But, come, 
now that we can breathe again, suppose I give 
you a song. What shall it be, young woman, 
a sea ditty, or something spooney ?" 

*' O ! something about love, if you've no 
objection, sir," said Mary, appealing to the 
Domine. 

" Nay, it pleai^eth me, maiden, and I am of 
thy mind. Friend Dux, let it be Anacreontic." 

"What the devil's that?" cried old Tom, 
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lifting up his eyes, and taking the pipe out of 
his mouth* 

" Nothing of your own, father, that's clear ; 
but something to borrow, for it^s to be on tick^'' 
replied Tom. 

" Nay, boy, I would have been understood 
that the song should refer to woman or wine." 

" Both of which are to his fancy,'' observed 
young Tom to me, aside. 

" Human natur^^ quaintly observed Sta- 
pleton. 

'* Well, then, you shall have your wish. I'll 
give you one that might be warbled in a lady's 
chamber, without stirring the silk curtains. 

^^ O i the days are gone by when beauty bright 
My heart's chain wove. 
When my dream of life, from mom to night, 
Was Love — still Love. 
New hope may bloom. 
And days may come. 
Of milder, calmer beam ; 
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But there's nothing half 80 sweet in Ufe 
As Lore*8 young dream ; 

O ! there's nothing half so sweet in life, 
Ab Love*s young dream.** * 



The melody of the song, added to the spirits 
he had drunk, and Maiy^s eyes beaming ou htm, 
had a great effect upon the Domine. As old Tom 
warbled out, so did 'the pedagogue gradually 
approach the chair of Mary, and as gradually 
entwine her waist with his own arui) his eyes 
twinkling brightly on her. Old Tom, who per- 
ceived H, had given me and Tom a wink^ as he 
repeated the two last lines ; and when we saw 
what was going on, we burst into an uncon* 
troUable fit of lau^ter. " Boys ! boya I" said 
the Domine^ staffing up; ^ thou hast awakened 
me, by thy boisterous mirth, fitom a sweet 
musing created by the harmony of Friend Dux's 
voice. Neither do I discover the source of thy 
cachinnation, s^ing that the song is aatfttory 
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and not oomk. Still it maj not be supposed, at 
thj earlj age, that thou canst he affected with 
what' thou art too young to feel. Pr^y thee con- 
tinue, friend Dux— and, boys, restrain thy 
mirth.^ 

^' Though the bard to purer fame may soar 

Wh6n w^ youth's past ; 
Though he were the wise, who jrown^ before^ . 

To smile at last. 

He'll never meet 

Ajoy so sweet . 

In all his noon of fame. 
As when he sung to woman's ear 

The soul-felt flame ; 
And at every close> she blush'd to hear 

The once-lov'd name.** , 

At ^ commencement of » this Terse, the Do- 
mine appeared to be on his guard ; but gradu- 
ally moved by the power of song, he dropped 
his elbow on the table, and his pipe underneath 
it : his forehead sank into his broad palm, and 
he remained motionless. The verse ended, and 
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the Domine forgetting all around him, softly 
ejaculated, without looking up, ** Eheu ! Mary/^ 

" Did you speak to me, sir?" said Mary, 
who perceived us tittering, addressing the Do- 
mine, with a half-serious, half-mocking air. 

" Speak, maiden ? nay, I spoke not; yet thou 
mayst give me my pipe, which apparently hath 
been abducted while I was listening to the 
song." 

*' Abducted ! that'^s a new word ; but it 
means smashed into twenty pieces, I suppose,'^ 
observed young Tom. "At all events, your 
pipe is, for you let it fall between your legs." 

" Never mind,'* said Mary, rising from her 
chair, and going to the cupboard ; " here's an- 
other, sir." 

** Well, master, am I to finish, or have you 
had enough of it ?'' 

" Proceed, friend Dux, proceed ; and believe 
that I am all attention.*^ 
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' O that hallowed form is ne'er forgot 

Which first love trac'd. 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory's waste* 

'Twas odour fled 

As soon as shed^ 

'Twas memory's winged dream. 
'Twas a light that ne*er can shine again 

On life's dull stream ; 
O ! 'twas a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream." 



" Nay,**' said the Domine, again abstracted, 
'* the metaphor is not just.'* ^ Life's dull stream.* 
^ Lethe tacitus amnia^ as Lucan hath it ; but 
the stream of life flows —aye, flows rapidly — 
even in my veins. Doth not the heart throb 
and beat — ^yea, strongly — ^peradventure too for- 
cibly against my better judgment ? * ConfUeor 
misere molle cor esse mihiy as Ovid saith.. Yet 
must it not prevail ? Shall one girl be victor 
rious over seventy boys ? Shall I, Domine 
Dobbs, desert my post ?—— Again succumb to 



/^> 
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1 will even depart, that I msy be at my 

desk at matutinal hours.^ 

" You don't mean to leave us, sir ?" said 
Mary, taking the Domine's arm. 

'^ Even so, fair maiden, for it waxeth late, 
and I have my duties to perform,'' said the Do- 
mine, rising from his chdlr. • 

" Then you will promise to come again." 

" Peradventure I may.^ 

** If you do not promise me tfiat you will, I 
will not let you go now.'" 

" Verily, maiden '^ 

** Promise," interrupted Mary.. 

** Truly, maiden." 

" Promise,'* qried Mary. 

" In good sooth, maiden " 

" Promise,** reiterated Mary, pulling the Do- 
mine towards her chair. 

" Nay, then, I do promise, since thou wilt 
have it so," replied the Domine. 
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*• And when will you come P" 

** I will not tarry," replied tlie Domine; *^ and 
now good night to all/' 

The Domine shook hands with vm, and Mary 
lighted him down staivst I was much pleased 
with the rescdution and sense of his danger thus 
shown by my worthy prec^or, and hoped 
that he would have avoided Mary in future, 
who evidently wished to make a conquest of 
faim for her own amttsemenl and love of admi- 
ration ; but still I felt that the pitmuse exacted 
-would be fulfilled^ and I waa afraid that a 
second meeting, and t^At perhape not before 
witnesses, would pftyve mischieTdusv I made 
up my mind to speak to Mary on the subject 
as soon as I had an o]^K>rtunily, and insist upon 
her not making a fool of the worthy old m^n^ 
Mary remained below a much longer time than 
was necessary, and when she reappeared and 
looked at me, as if fcxr a smile of approval, I 
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turned fnnn her with a contemptuous air. She 
sat down and looked confused. Tom was also 
silent, and paid her no attention. A quarter of 
an hour passed, when he proposed to his father 
that they should be oflF, and the party broke up. 
Leaving Mary silent and thoughtful, and old 
Stapleton finishing his pipe, I took my candle 
and went to bed. 

The next day the moon changed, the weather 
changed, and a rapid thaw took place. ^^ Its 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,*" observed 
old Stapleton ; " we watermen shall have the 
river to ourselves again, and the hucksters must 
<;arry their gingerbread nuts to another market.^' 
It was, however, three or four days before the 
river was clear of the ice, so as to permit the 
navigation to proceed ; and during that time, I 
may as well observe, that there was dissension 
between Mary and me. I showed l^f that I 
resented her conduct, and at first she tried to 
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pacify me ; but finding that I held out longer 
than she expected, she turned round and w(is 
affronted in return. Short words and no les- 
sons were the order of the day ; and, as each 
party appeared determined to hold out, there 
was little prospect of a reconciliation. In this 
she was the greatest sufferer, as I quitted the 
house after breakfast, and did not return until 
dinner time. At first old Stapleton plied very 
regularly, and took all the fares ; but about a 
fortnight after we had worked together, he used 
to leave me to look after employment, and re- 
main at the public-house. The weather was 
now fine, and after the severe frost it changed 
so rapidly, that most of the trees were in leaf, 
and the horse-chesnuts in full blossom. The 
wherry was in constant demand, and every 
evening I handed from four to six shillings over 
to old itapleton. I was delighted with my life, 
and should have been perfectly happy if it had 
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not been for my quarrel with Mary still conti- 
nuing, she as resolutely refraining from making 
advances as I. How much may life be em* 
bittered by dissension with those you Uve with, 
even where there is no very warm attachment : 
the constant grating together worries and an- 
noys, and although you may despise the atoms, 
the aggregate becomes insupportable. I had no 
pleasure in the house, and the evenings, which 
ficmnerly passed ao agreeably, were now a source 
of vexation, from being forced to sit in company 
with one with whom I was not on good terms. 
Old Stapleton was seldom at home till late, and 
this made it still worse. I was communing 
with myself one night, as I bad my eyes fixed 
on my book, whether I should not make the 
first advances, when Mary, who had been qui- 
etly at work^ broke the silence by asking 
me what I was reading. I replied in a quiet, 
grave tone. 
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•* Jacob," said she in continuation^ '' I think 
you have used me very ill to humUe me in this 
manner. It was your business to make it up 
first.'' 

*^ I ain not aware that I have been in the 
wrong,'' replied I. 

*^ I do not say that you have; but what mat- 
ter does that make ? You ought to give way 
to a woman." 

''Why so?" 

'^ Why so ! don't the whole world do so F Do 
you not offer every thing first to a woman ? Is 
it not her right ?" 

" Not when she is in the wrong, Mary." 

*' Yes, when she is in the wrong, Jacob ; 
there's no merit in doing it when she's in the 
right." 

" I think otherwise; at all events, it depends 
on how much she has been in the wrong, and I 
consider you have shown a bad heart, Mary.'' 
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** A bad heart ! in what way, Jacob?" 

*' In realizing the fable of the boys and the 
frogs with the poor old Domine^ forgetting that 
what may be sport to you is death to him.'* 

** You donH mean to say that he'll die of 
love,'' replied Mary, laughing. 

" I should hope not ; but you may contrive, 
and you have tried, all in your power to make 
him very wretched.'" 

" And, pray, how do you know that 1 do 
not like the old gentleman, Jacob ? You ap- 
pear to think that a girl is to fall in love with 
nobody but yourself. Why should I not love 
an old man with so much learning ? I have 
been told that old husbands are much prouder 
of their wives than young ones, and pay them 
more attention, and dotft run after other 
women. How do you know that I am not 
serious P'^ 

" Because I know your character, Mary, and 
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am not to be deceived. If you mean to defend 
yourself in that way, we had better not talk any 
more.*" 

'* Lord, how savage you are ! Well, then, 
suppose I did pay the old gentleman any atten-* 
tion. Did the young ones pay me any ? Did 
either you, or your precious friend, Mr. Tom, 
even speak to me P** 

" No ; we saw how you werfe employed, and 
we both hate a jilt.'*' 

*^ O! you dor Very well, sir; just as you 
please. I may make both of your hearts ache 
for this, some day or another/* 

■** Forewarned, forearmed, Mary ; and I shall 
take care that they are both forewarned as well 
as myself. As I perceive that you are so de- 
cided, I shall say no more. Only for your 
own sake, and your own happiness, I caution 
you. Recollect your mother, Mary, and recol- 
lect your mother's death." 
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Mary covered her face and burst into tears. 
She sobbed {or a few minutes, and then came to 
me. ^^ You are right, Jacob ; and I am a fool- 
ish — perhaps wicked — girl; but forgive me, 
and indeed I will try to behave better. But, as 
father says, it is hunsan nature in me, and it's 
hard to conquer our natures, Jacob.^' 

" Will you promise me not to continue your 
advances to the Domine, Mary ?" 

^^ I will not, if I can help it, Jacob* I may 
forget* for the moment, but I'll do all I can. 
ICs not very easy to look grave when one is 
merry, or sour when one is pleased.'' 

" But what can induce you, Mary, to prac- 
tise upon an old man like him ? If it were 
young Tom, I could understand it. There 
migfat be some credit, and your pride might be 
flattered by the victory; but an old man ^ 

" StiD, Jacob, old or young, it's much the 
same. I would like to have them all at my 
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feet, and that's the truth. I catft help it And 
I thought it a great victory to bring there a 
wise old man, who was so full of Latin and 
learning, and who ought to know better. Tell 
me, Jacob, if old men allow themselves to be 
caught, as well as young, where is the crime of 
catching them ? Isn't there as much vanity in 
an old man, in his supposing that I really could 
love him, as there is in me, who am but a young 
foolish girl, in trying to make him fond at 
me?'' 

** That may be ; but still recollect that he is 
in earnest, and you are only joking, which 
makes a great difference; and recollect further, 
that in trying at all, we very often lose all." 

*VThat I would take my chance of, Jacob," 
replied Mary, proudly throwing her curly ring- 
lets back with her hand from her white fore- 
head ; ^^ but what I now want, is to make 

VOL. II. L 
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friends with you. Come, Jacob, you have ray 
promise to do my best.^' 

" Yes, Mary, and I bdieve you, so there's 
my hand." 

" You don't know how miserable I have been, 
Jacob, since we quarrelled/' said Mary, wiping 
the tears away, which again commenced flow- 
ing ; " and yet I don't know why, for I'm sure 
I have almost hated you this last week — that I 
have ; but the fact is, I like quarrelling very 
well for the pleasure of making it up again ; 
but not for the quarrel to last so long as this has 
done.'' 

^^ It has annoyed me too, Mary, for I like 
you very much in general." 

" Well, then, now it's all over; but, Jacob, 
are you sure you are friends with me ?" 

" Yes, Mary.'' 

Mary looked archly at me. ** You know the 
old «aw, and I feel the truth of it" 
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** What, * kiss and make friends V " replied 
I ; " with all my heart," and T kissed her, 
without any resistance on her part. 
- " No, I didn't mean that, Jacob." 

"What then.?'' 

" O ! 'twas another." 

" WeD, then, what was the other ?'^ 

" Never mind, I forget it now," said she, 
laughing, and rising from the chair. " Now I 
must go to my work again, and you must tell 
me what you've been doing this last fort- 
night." 

Mary and I entered into a long and amicable 
conversation, till her father came home, when 
we retired to bed. " I think," said old Staple- 
ton, the next morning, "that I've had work 
enough ; and Vve belonged to two benefit clubs 
for so long as to 'title me to an allowance. I 
think, Jacob, I shall give up the wherry to you, 
and you shall in future give me one-third of 

l2 
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your earnings, and keep the rest to yourself. I 
don't see why you're to work hard all day for 
nothing.'*' I remonstrated against this excess of 
liberality ; but old Stapleton was positive, and 
the arrangement was made. I afterwards dis- 
covered, what may probably occur to the reader, 
that Captain TumbuU was at the bottom of all 
this. He had pensioned old Stapleton, that I 
might become independent by my own exertions 
before I had served my apprenticeship; and 
after breakfast, old Stapleton walked down with 
me to the beach, and we launched the boat. 
" Recollect, Jacob," said he, " one-third, and 
honour bright ;" so saying, he adjourned to his 
old quarters, the public-house, to smoke his pipe, 
and think of human natur. I do not recollect 
any day of my life on which I felt more happy 
than on this : I was working for myself, and in- 
dependent. I jumped into my when-y, and 
without waiting for a fare, I pushed off, and 
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gaining the stream, cleaved through the water 
with delight as my reward ; but after a quarter 
of an hour 1 sobered down with the recollection 
that although I might pull about for nothing, 
for my own amusement, that as Stapleton was 
entitled to one-third, I had no right to neglect 
his interest; and I shot my wherry into the 
row, and stood with my hand and fore*finger 
raised, watching the eye of every one who came 
towards the hard. I was fortunate that day, 
and when I returned, was proceeding to give 
Stapleton his share; when he stopped me. 
*^ Jacob, it's no use dividing now ; once a week 
will be better. I likes things to come in a 
lump ; 'cause d'ye see — it's — it's — human no- 

tUT.'^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

A good /are—Eat your pudding and hold your tongue 
— The Domine crossed in love— The crosser also 
crossed — I find that " all the world's a stage/' not 
excepting the stern-sheets of my wherry — Cleopa- 
tra's barge apostrophized on the river Thames. 

I CONSIDER that the present was the period from 
which I might date my first launching into hu- 
man life. I was now nearly eighteen years old, 
strong, active, and well made, full of spirits, 
and overjoyed at the independence which I had 
so much sighed for. Since the period of my 
dismissal from Mr. Drummond's, my character 
had much altered. I had become grave and 
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silent, brooding over my wrongs^ harbouring 
feelings of resentment against the parties, and 
viewing the world in general through a medium 
by no means favourable. I had become in some 
degree r^tored from this unwholesome state of 
mind from having rendered an important ser- 
vice to Captain Tumbull, for we love the world 
better as we feel that we are more useful in it ; 
but the independence now given to me was the 
acme of my hopes and wishes. I felt so happy, 
so buoyant in mind, that I could even think of 
the two clerks in Mr. Drummond's employ 
without feelings of revenge. Let it, however, 
be remembered, that the world was all before 
me in anticipation only. 

"Boat, sir?'' 

" No, thanky, my lad. I want old Stapleton 
— is he here ?" 

" No, sir ; but this is his boat.'' 

" Humph ! can't he take me down.?" 
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*< No, sir ; but I can, if you please.^ 

« Well, then, be quick/' 

A sedate looking gentleman, about forty-five 
years of age, stepped into the boat, and in a few 
seconds I was in the stream, shooting the bridge 
with the ebbing tide. 

" What's the matter with deaf Stapleton ?"" 

'* Nothing, sir; but he is getting (dd, and 
has made the boat over to me.**^ 

'^ Are you his son ?" 

** No, sir, his 'prentice." 

" Humph ! sorry deaf Stapleton'^s gone." 

^^ I can be as deaf as he, sir, if you wish it.^ 

'' Humph r 

The gentleman said no more at the time, and 
I pulled down the river in silence ; but in* a few 
minutes he began to move his hands up and 
down, and his lips, as if he was in conversation. 
Gradually his action increased, and words were 
uttered. At last he broke out : — ^^ It is with 
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this conviction,. I may say, important convic- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that I now deliver my senti- 
ments to the Commons House of Parliament, 
trusting that no honourable member will decide 
until he has fully weighed the importance of the 
arguments which I have submitted to his judg- 
ment/' He then stopped, as if aware that I 
was present, and looked at me ; but, prepared 
as I was, there was nothing in my countenance 
which exhibited the least sign of merriment ; or, 
indeed, of having paid any attention to what he 
had been saying, for I looked carelessly to the 
right and left at the banks of the river. He 
again entered into conversation. 

" Have you been long on the river ?" 

" Bom on it, sir."' 

^^ How do you like the profession of a water- 
man?" 

** Very well, sir ; the great point is to have 
regular customers.^ 

l5 
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" And how do you gain them f^ 

^* By holding my tongue ; keeping their 
qounfld and my own;^ 

« Very good answer, my boy. Eeople who 
have much to do cannot affi>rd to lose even their 
time on the water. Just now I was preparing 
and thinking oVer my speech in the House of 
Commons." 

^^^ So I supposed, sir; and I think the river 
is a very good place for it, as no one can over- 
hear you except the person whose services you 
have hired — and you need not miiid him." 

^* Very true, my lad ; but that's why I Kked 
deaf Sapleton — ^he cfould not hear a word." 

" But, sir, if yiwi've no objection, I like to 
hear it very much ; and you may be sure that 
I should never say any thing about it, if you 
will trust me." 

*^ Do you, my lad ? well, then, I'll just try it 
over again. You shall be the speaker — mind 
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you hold your tongue, and don^t interrupt 

The gentleman then began : ^^ Mr. Speaker, 
I should not have ventured to address the house 
at this late hour, did I not consider that the 
importance of the question now before it is — 
so important — no, that nrqn't do-— did I not 
consider that the question now before it is of 
that, I may say paramount importance, as to 
call forth the best energies of every man who 
is a well-wisher to his country. With this con- 
viction, Mr, Speaker, humble individual i^s I 
am, I feel it my d-uty, I may say, my bounden 
duty, to ddiver my sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. The papers which I now hold in my 
hand, Mr* Speaker, and to which I shall soon 
have to call the attention of the House, will, I 
trust, fully establish- "" 

^' I say, waterman, be you taking that chap 
to Bedlam ?'^ cried a shrill female voice close to 
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Qs. The speech was stopped ; we looked up, 
and perceived a wherry with two females pass- 
ing close to us. A shout of laughter followed 
the observation, and my fare looked very much 
confused arid annoyed. 

I had often read the papers in the public^ 
house, and remembering what was usual in the 
House in case of interruption, called out, ^' Or- 
der, order !" This made the gentleman laugh, 
and as the other wherry was now far off, he re- 
commenced his oration, with which I shall not 
trouble my reader. It was a very fair speech I 
have no doubt, but I forget what it was about. 

I landed him at Westminster Bridge, and re- 
ceived treble my fare. '* Recollect," said he, 
on pajring me, that I ^all look out for you 
when I come again, which I do every Monday 
morning, and sometimes oftener. .What^s your 
name?"" ■' 

" Jacob, sir." 
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" Very well ; good morning, my lad.'*' 
This gentleman became a very regular and 
excellent customer, and we used to have a great 
deal of conversation, independent of debating, in 
the wherry; and I must acknowledge, that I 
received from him not only plenty of money, 
but a great deal of valuable information. 

" A few days after this, I had an opportunity 
of ascertaining how far Mary would keep her 
promise. I was plying at the river side as 
usual, when old Stapleton came up to me, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and said, ^^ Jacob, there 
be that old gentleman up at our house with 
Mary. Now I sees a great deal, but I says 
nothing. Mary will be her mother over again, 
that^s sartain. Suppose you go and see your 
dd teacher, and leave me to look arter a cus- 
tomer. I begin to feel as if handling the sculls 
a little would be of sarvice to me. We all think 
idleness be a very pleasant thing when we're 
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obliged t^ work, but wbett we are idl^.tben we 
feel ths^t a little work be ju»t aa agreeable — 
cbat^s human natur." 

I thought that Mary was very likely to for- 
get all her good resolutions, from her mrdent 
love of admiration, and I was determined to go 
and break up the conference. I therefore left 
the boat to Stapleton, and hastened to the 
house. I did not much like to play the part of 
an eaves-dropper, and was quite undecided how 
I should act, whether to go in at once, or not, 
when, as I passed under the window, which »« 
was open, I heard very plainly the conversation 
which was going on. I stopped in (he street, 
and listened to the Domine in continuation. 
"But, fair maiden, omnia mncit amor — ^hei^ 
am I , Domine Dobbs, who have long passed 
the grand climacteric, and can already muster 
three score years — who have authority over 
seventy boys— being Magister Princeps, et Dux 
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of . Bventford Grammar School^-wha have af- 
fectioned only the sciencesy and communed only 
with the classics— who have ever turned a deaf 
ear to the allurements of thy sex, and even har- 
dened my heart to thy fascination^-*here am I^ 
even I, Domine Dobbs, suing at the feet of a 
maiden who hath barely ripened into woman- 
hood, who knoweth not to read or write, and 
whose father earns his bread by manual labour^ 
I feel it all — I feel that I am too old— »tbat 
thou art too young — that I am departing from 
the ways of wisdom, and am regardkss of my 
worldly prospects. Still, omfda vindtamoTy 
and I bow to the all-powerful god^ doing him 
homage through thee, Mary* Vainly have I 
resisted— vainly have I, as I have laip in my 
bed, tried to drive thee from my thoughts, and 
tear thine image from mine heart. Have I not 
felt thy presence every where? Do not. I 
astonish my worthy coadjutor, Mistress Bately, 
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the matron, by calling her by the name of Mary, 
when I had always before addressed her by her 
baptismal name of Deborah ? Nay, have not the 
boys in the classes discovered my weakness, and 
do not they shout out Mary in their hours of 
play? Mare pericuhsum et turbidum, hast 
thou been to me. I sleep not— I eat not, — and 
every sign of love which hath been adduced 
by Ovidius Naso, whom I have diligently col- 
lated, do I find in mine own person. Speak 
then, maiden. I have given vent to my feel- 
ings, do thou the same, that I may return, and 
leave not my flock without their shepherd. 
Speak, maiden.^ 

" I will, sir, if you will get up," replied 
Mary, who paused, and then continued. "I 
think, sir, that I am young and foolish, and 
you are old and — ^and — 

" Foolish, thou wouldst say.'' 

'^ I had rather you said it, sir, than I ; it is 
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not for file to use such an expression towards one 
so learned as you are. I think, sir, that I am 
too young to marry, and that perhaps you are 
— too old. I think, sir, that you are too clever 
—•and that I am very ignorant; that it would 
not suit you in your situation to marry ; and 
that it would not suit me to marry you — equally 
obliged to you all the same." 

*' Perhaps thoii hast in thy reply proved the 
wiser of the two,*' answered the Domine ; " but 
why, maiden, didst thou raise those feelings, 
those hopes, in my breast, only to cause me 
pain^ and make me drink deep of the cup of 
disappointment? Why didst thou appear to 
cling to me in fondness, if thou felt not a 
yearning towards me ?^ 

** But are there not other sorts of love be- 
sides the one you would require, sir ? May I 
not love you because you are so clever, arid so 
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learned- in Latin ? may I not love you as I do 
my father?" 

" True^ true, child ; it is all my own folly^ 
and I raiffit retrace my steps in sorrow. I haver 
been deceived— -but I have been deceived only 
by myself. My wishes have clouded my under* 
standing, and have obscured my reason ; have 
made me forgetful oi my advanced years, and 
of the little favour I was likely to find, in the 
eyes of a young maiden. I have fallen into a 
pit through blindness, and I must extricate my- 
self^ sore as Avill be the task. Bless thee, maiden, 
Uess thee ! May another be happy in thy love, 
and never feel the barb of disappointment. L 
will pray for thee, Mary— that Heaven may blesfr 
thee." And the Domine turned away and wept. 

Mary appeared to be moved by the good old 
man's affliction^ and her heart probably smote 
her for her coquettish behaviour. She attempted 
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to ccmsole the Domine, and appeared to be more 
than half crying herself. *' Nay, sir, do not 
take on so, you make me feel very uncomfcnrt- 
aWe. I have been wrong — I feel I have — 
though you have not blamed me. I am a very 
foolish girl.'* 

" Bless, thee, child— bless thee !" replied the 
Domine, in a subdued vpice. 

'* Indeed, sir, I dorCt deserve it — I feel I do 
not ; but pray do not grieve, sir, things will go 
cross in love. Now, sir, Pll tell you a secret to 
prove it to you. I love Jacob—love him very 
much, and he does not care for me — I am sure 
he does not ; so you see, sir, you're not the only 
one — who is — very unhappy;" and Mary com- 
mtenced sobbing with the Domine. 

" Poor thing !" said the Domine ; " and thou 
lovest Jacob ? truly is he worthy of thy love. 
And, at thy early age, thou knowest what it is to 
have thy love unrequited. Truly is this a vale of 
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tears— yet let us be thankful. Guard well thy 
heart, child, for Jacob may not be for thee ; 
nay, I feel that he will not be." 

" And why so sir?^* replied Mary, despond - 
ingly. 

" Because, maiden-^but nay, I must not tell 
thee ; only take my warning, which is meant 
in kindness and in love. Fare thee well, Mary 
—fare thee well ! I come not here again." 

" Grood bye, sir, and pray forgive me ; this 
will be a warning to me." 

" Verily, maiden, it will be a warning to us 
both. * God bless thee !" 

I discovered, by the sound, that Mary had 
vouchsafed to theDomineakiss, and heard soon 
afterwards his steps, as he descended the stairs. 
Not wishing to meet him, I turned round the 
comer, and went down to the river, thinking 
over what had passed. I felt pleased with 
Mary, but I was not in love with her. 
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The spring was now far advanced, and the 
weather was delightful. The river was beauti- 
ful, and parties of pleasure were constantly to 
be seen floating up and down with the tide. 
The Westminster boys, the Funny club, and 
other amateurs in their fancy dresses, enlivened 
the scene ; while the races for prize wherries, 
which occasionally took place, rendered the 
water one mass of life and motion. How I 
longed for my apprenticeship to be over, that I 
might try for a prize ! One of my best cus- 
tomers was a young man, who was an actor at 
one of the theatres, and who, like the M.P., 
used to rehearse the whole time he was in the 
boat ; but he was a lively, noisy personage, full 
of humour, and perfectly indifferent as to ap- 
pearances. He had a quiz and a quirk for 
every body that passed in another boat, and 
would stand up and rant at them until they 
considered him insane. We were on very inti- 
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mate tenns, and I never was more pleased than 
when he made his appearance, as it was inva- 
riably the signal for mirth. The first time I 
certainly considered him to be a lunatic, for play- 
house phraseology was quite new to me. ^^ Boat, 
sir," cried I to him, as he came to the hard. 

*^ My afiairs do even drag me homeward. 
Gro on, I'll follow thee,'' replied he, leaping into 
the boat. ^^ Our fortune lies upon this jump." 
I shoved off the wherry : " Down, sir.^ 
" Down," replied he, pointing downwards 
with his finger, as if pushing at something : 

*' Down, down to h— 1, and say I sent you there." 

" Thanky, sir, I'd rather not, if it's all the 
same to you." 

" Our tongue is rough, coz— and my am- 
dition is not smooth." We shot the bridge, 
and went rapidly down with the tide, when he 
again commenced : 
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" Thus with imagin'd wing our soft scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. 

Then his attention was drawn by a collier's 
boat, pulled by two men, as black as chimney 
sweeps, with three women in the stem sheets. 
They made for the centre of the river, to get 
into the strength of the tide, and were soon 
abreast and close to the wherry, pulling with 
us down the stream. 

" There's a dandy young man/' said one of 
the women, with an old straw bonnet and very 
dirty ribbons, laughing, and pointing to my 
man. 

" Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not : 
At Ephesus I am but two hours old. 
As strange unto your town as to yoiu: talk." 

" Well, he be a reg'lar rum cove, IVe a no- 
tion,^ said another of the women, when she wit- 
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nessed the theatrical airs of the speaker, who 
immediately recommenced — 

" The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne. 
Burned on the water — ^the poop was beaten gold : 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were 

silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
It beggared all description." 

" Come^ I'll be bio wed but we've had enough 
of that, so just shut your pan," said one of the 
women, angrily. 

" Her gentlewomen, like the Naiades, 
So many mermaids tend her." 

" Mind what you're arter, or your mouth 
will tend to your mischief, young fellow.'' 

'^ From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs." 
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. ^^ Jem, just run him alongside, and break his 

head with your oar.'^ 

. " I thinks as how I will, if he don't mend his 

manners/' 

'* I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public streets." 

** You lie, you liver faced rascal, I never 
walked the streets in my life ; I'm a lawful mar- 
ried woman. Jem, do you call yourself a man, 
and stand this here?^ 

" Well now, Sal, but he is a nice young man. 
Nowan't he?"^ observed one of the other women. 

*^ Away, 
Away, you trifler. Love ! I know thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate : this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips; 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns." 

** I*ve a notion you will, too, my h^rty,'' in- 
terrupted one of the colliers. *^ That 'ere long 
tongue of yours will bring you into disgrace. 

VOL. II. M 
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Bill, give her a jerk towards the wherry, and 
well duck him." 
" My friend,^ said the actor, addressing me, 

'* Let not his unwholesome corpse come between the 
wind and my nobility. 

Let us exeunt, O. P.*" 

Although I could not understand his phrases, 
I knew very well what he meant, and pulling 
smartly, I shoved towards the shore, and 
a-head. Perceiving this, the men in the boat, 
at the intimation of the women, who stood up, 
waving their bonnets, gave chace to us, and my 
companion appeared not a little alarmed. 
However, by great exertion on my part, we 
gained considerably, and they abandoned the 
pursuit. 

" Nowf by two-headed Janus," said my com- 
panion, as he looked back upon the colliers^ 
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'^ Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time^ 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 
And others of such a vinegar aspect. 
That they'll not show their teeth by way of smile. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

And now,^ continued be, addressing me, 
" What's your name, sir ? Of what condi- 
tion are you — and of what place, I pray ?*" 

Amused with what had passed, I replied, 
" That my name was Jacob— that I was a 
waterman, and bom on the river." 

^^ I find thee apt ; but tell me, art thou per- 
fect that our ship hath touched upon the deserts 
of Bohemia ?^ 

** Do you land at Westminster, sir ?'* 

'' No ; at Blackfriars, — there attend my coming. 

'* Base is the slave who pays ; nevertheless, 
what is your fare^ my lad ? 

m2 
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'' What money's in my purse ?.^Seven groats and 
two-pence. 

" By Jove, I am not covetous of gold. 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost. 

'' But, 

/^ I can get no remedy for this consumption of the 
purse. 

*^ Here, my lad, is that enough ?^ 

** Yes, sir, I thank you.** 

" Remember poor Jack, sir,'' said the usual 
attendant at the landing-place, catching his arm 
as he careened the wherry on getting out. 

" If he fall in, good night~or sink or swim. 

" Jack, there is a penny for you. Jacob, fare- 
well—we meet again ;*'.and away he went, taking 
three of the stone steps at each spring. This 
gentleman's name was, as I afterwards found 
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out, Tinfoil, an actor of second-rate merit on 
the London boards. The Haymarket Theatre 
was where he principally performed, and as we 
became better acquainted, he offered to procure 
me orders to see the play, when I should wish 
to go there. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The pic-nic party—Sufferings by oil, ice, fire, and 
water — Upon the whole, the '^divarting vagabonds," 
as the Thespian heroes and heroines are classically 
termed, are very happy, excepting Mr. Winterbot- 
tom, whose feelings are, by sitting down, down to 
zero. 

One morning he came down to the hard, and, 
as usual, I expected that he would go down the 
river. I ran to my boat, and hauled in close. 

" No, Jacob, no ; this day you will not carry 
Caesar and his fortunes, but I have an order for 
you." 

" Thank you, sir ; what is the play ?**' 

" The play — pooh ! no play ; but I hope it 
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will prove a farce, nevertheless, before it's over. 
We are to have a pic-nic party upon one of 
those little islands up the river by Kew. All 
sock and buskin, all theatricals ; if the wherries 
upset, the Hay market may shut up, for it will 
be * eweunt omnes^ with all its best performers. 
Look you^ Jacob, we shall want three wherries, 
and I leave you to pick out the other two— oars 
in each, of course. You must be at Whitehall 
steps exactly at nine o'clock, and I dare say 
the ladies won't make you wait more than an 
hour or two, which, for them, is tolerably 
punctual." 

Mr. Tinfoil then entered into the arrange- 
ment for remuneration, and walked away ; and 
I was conning over in my mind whom I should 
select from my brother watermen, and whether 
I should ask old Stapleton to take the other oar 
in my boat, when I heard a voice never to be 
mistaken by me : — 
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'^ Life's like a summer's day, 
Warmed by a sunny ray." 

/* Lower away yet, Tom. That'll do, my 
trump.^ 

^' Sometimes a dreary cloudy 
Chill blast or tempest loud." 

** Look out for Jacob, Tom," cried the old 
man, as the bead of the lighter, with her mast 
lowered down, made its appearance through the 
arch of Putney Bridge, with bright blue streaks 
on her sides. 

" Here he is, father,'' replied Tom, who was 
standing forward by the windlass, with the fall 
in his hand. 

I had shoved oflF, bn hearing old Tom's voice, 
and was alongside almost as soon as the lighter 
ha4' passed un4er the bridge, and discovered 
old Tom at the helm. I sprung on the deck 
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with the chain-painter of the wherry in my 
hand, made it fast, and went aft to old Tom, 
who seized my hand. 

; " This is as it should be, my boy, both on 
the look out for each other. The heart warms 
when we know the feeling is on both sides. 
YouVe seldom out of. our thoughts, boy, and 
always in our hearts. Now jump forward, for 
Tom's fretting to greet you, I see, and you may 
just as well help him to sway up the mast when 
you are there." ... 

I went forward, shook hands with Tom, and 
then clapped on the fall, and assisted him to 
hoist the mast. We then went aft to his father? 
and communicated every thing of interest which 
had passed since our last meeting at old Sta- 
pleton's. 

" And how^s Mary V^ inquired Tom ; " she's 
a very fine lass, and Fve thought of her more 
than once; but I saw that all you said about 

m5 
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her was true. How she did flam that poor old 
Domine 1^ 

^^ I have had a few words with her about it, 
and she has promised to be wiser," replied I; 
^^ but as her father says, ^ in her, it's human 
natur; '' 

" She's a fine craft,'' observed old Tom, 
"and they always be a little ticklish. But, 
Jacob, you've had some inquiries made after 
you, and by the women, too.'' 

*^ Indeed!" replied I. 

•' Yes ; and I have had the honour of be- 
ing sent for into the parlour. Do you guess 
now ?" 

*' Yes,'* said I, a gloom coming over my 
countenance, " I presume it is Mrs. Drummond 
and Sarah whom you refer to ?" 

" Exactly." 

Tom then informed me that Mrs. Drummond 
had sent for him, and asked a great many ques* 
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tions about me, and desired him to say that 
they were very glad to hear that I was well 
and comfortable, and hoped that I would call 
and see her and Sarah when I came that way. 
Mrs. Drummoud then left the room, and Tom 
was alone with Sarah, who desired him to say^ 
that her father had found out that I had dot been 
wrong; that he had dismissed both the clerks; 
and that he was very sorry he had been so 
deceived — ^and then, said Tom, Miss Sarah told 
me to say from herself, that she had been very 
unhappy since you had left them, but that she 
hoped that you would forgive and forget some 
day or another, and come back to them ; and 
that I was to give you her love, and call next 
time we went up the river for something that 
she wanted to send to you. So you perceive, 
Jacob, that you are not forgotten, and justice 
has been done to you." 

" Yes,'' replied I, *' but it has been done too 
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late ; so let us say no more about it. I am quite 
happy as I am." 

I then told them of the pic-nic party of the 
next day, upon which Tom volunteered to take 
the other oar in my boat, as he would not be 
wanted while the barge was at the wharf. Old 
Tom gave his consent, and it was agreed he 
should meet me next morning at daylight. 

** I've a notion there'll be some fun, Jacob," 
said he, " from what yoii say." 

" I think so, too; but you've towed me two 
miles, and I must be off again, or I shall lose 
my dinner; so good bye." I selected two other 
wherries in the course of the afternoon, and then 
returned home. 

It was a lovely morning when Tom and I 
washed out the boat, and having dressed our- 
selves in our neatest clothes, we shoved off in 
company with the two other wherries, and 
dropped leisurely down the river, with the last 
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of the ebb. When we pulled in to the stairs at 
Whitehall, we found two men waiting for us 
with three or four hampers, some baskets, an 
iron saucepan, a frying-pan, and a large tin 
pail, with a covef, full of rough ice to cool the 
wines. We were directed to put all these ar- 
ticles into one boat^ the others to be reserved for 
the company. 

" Jacob,*' said Tom, " don't let us be kit- 
chen, I'm togged out for the parlour." 

This point had just been arranged, and the 
articles put into the wherry, w^hen the party 
made their appearance, Mr. Tinfoil acting as 
master of the ceremonies. 

" Fair Titania,'' said he, to the lady who 
appeared to demand, and, therefore, received 
the most attention, ^^ allow me to hand you to 
your throne.*' 

" Many thanks, good Puck," replied the 
lady, *^ we are well placed ; but dear me, we 
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hav'n't brought, or we have lost, our vinai- 
grette; we positively cannot go without it. 
What can our women have been about ?" 

^^ Pease-blossom and Mustard-seed are much 
to blame," replied Tinfoil, ''but shall I run 
back for it ?'' 

" Yes,^* replied the lady, " and be here again, 
e^er the leviathan can swim a league/' 

" I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes^'' replied the gentleman, stepping out 
of the boat. 

" Won't you be a little out of breath before 
you come back, sir?'' said Tom, joining the 
conversation. 

This remark, far from giving offence, was 
followed by a general laugh. Before Mr. Tin- 
foil was out of sight, the lost vinaigrette was 
dropped out of the lady's handkerchief; he 
was, therefore, recalled ; and the whole of the 
party being arranged in the two boats, we 
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shored o£P; the third boat, in which the pro- 
vender had been stowed, followed us, and was 
occupied by the two attendants, a call-boy and 
scene-shifter, who were addressed by Tinfoil as 
Caliban and Stephano. 

" Is all our company here ?" said a pert look- 
ing, little pug*nosed man, who had taken upon 
himself the part of Quince, the Carpenter, in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream. " You, Nick 
Bottom," continued he^ addressing another, 
" are set down for Pyramus." 

The party addressed did not, however, ap- 
pear to enter into the humour. He was a heavy 
made, rather corpulent, white-faced, personage, 
dressed in white jean trowsers, white waistcoat, 
brown coat, and white hat. Whether any thing 
had put him out of humour, I know not, but it 
was evident that he was the butt of the ladies 
and most of the party. 
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" I'll just thank you," replied this personage^ 
whose real name was Winterbottom, "to be 
quiet, Mr, Western, for I shaVt stand any of 
your nonsense.^ 

" O Mr. Winterbottom, surely you are not 
about to sow the seeds of discord so early. Look 
at the scene before you — hear how the birds 
are singing, how merrily the sun shines, and 
how beautifully the water sparkles ! Who can 
be cross on such a morning as this ?^ 

"No, miss,'^ replied Mr. Winterbottom, " not 
at all — not at all— only my name's Winter- 
bottom, and not Bottom. I don't wear an ass's 
head to please any body — tbaf s all. I won't be 
JBo^om— that's^^." 

" That depends upon circunlistances, sir," ob- 
served Tom. 

" What business have you to shove your oar 
in, Mr. Waterman ?^ 
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" I was hired for the purpose,'' replied Tonoj 
dipping his oar in the water, and giving a 
hearty stroke. 

" Stick to your own element then — shove your 
oar into the Water, but not into our discourse."' 

<* Well, sir, I won't say another word, if you 
don't like it." 

" But you may to me," said Titania^ laugh* 
ing, " whenever you please." 

*' And to me too," said Tinfoil, who was 
amused with Tom's replies. 

Mr. Winterbottom became very wroth, and 
demanded to be put on shore directly, but the 
Fairy Queen ordered us to obey him at our 
peril, and Mr. Winterbottom was carried up 
the river very much against his inclination. 

*^ Our friend is not himself," said Mr. Tin- 
foil, producing a key bugle, ^^ but 

" Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast^ 
To soften rocks^ and rend the knotted oak ; 
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and therefore will we try the efiPect of it upon 
his senses.*^ Mr. Tinfoil then played the air 
in Midas, 

'' Pray Goody please to moderate/' &c. 

during which Mr. Winterbottom looked more 
sulky than ever. As soon as the air was 
finished, another of the party responded with 
his flute, from the other boat — while Mr. Quince 
played what he called base, by snapping his 
fingers. The sounds of the instruments floated 
along the flowing and smooth water, reaching 
the ears and attracting the attention of many, 
who, for a time, rested from their labour, or hung 
listlessly over the gunnels of the vessels, watch- 
ing the boats, and listening to the harmony. All 
was mirth and gaiety — the wherries kept close 
to each other, and between the airs the parties 
kept up a lively and witty conversation, occa> 
sionally venting their admiration upon the ver- 
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dure of the sloping lawns and feathering trees, 
with which the banks of the noble river is so 
beautifully adorned: even Mr. Winteifbottom 
had partially recovered his serenity, when he 
was again irritated by a remark of Quince, who 
addressed him. 

" You can play no part but Pyramus ; for 
Pyramus is a sweet*faced man— a proper man 
as one shall see on a summer^s day; a most 
lovely gentleman-like man ; therefore, you must 
needs play Pyramus." 

*'Take care 1 donH play the devil with your 
physiognomy, Mr. Western," retorted Win- 
terbottom. 

Here, Caliban, in the third boat, began play- 
ing the fiddle and singing to it, 

^* Gaffer, Gaffer's son, and his little jackass. 
Were trotting along the road ;" 

the chorus of which ditty was ^ Ec^w, Ec-aw !' 
like the braying of a jackass. 
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^^ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee, thou art 
translated,^ cried Quince, looking at Winter- 
bottom. 

"Very well — very well, Mr. Western. I 
don't want to upset the wherry, and therefore 
you^re safe at present, but the reckoning will 
come — so I give you warning." 

" Slaves of my lamp, do. my bidding, I will 
have no quarrelling here. You, Quince, shut 
your mouth ; you, Winterbottom, draw in your 
lips, and I, your queen, will charm you with a 
song,^' said Titania, waving her little hand. 
The fiddler ceased playing, and the voice of the 
fair actress rivetted all our attention. 

" Wilt thou waken^ bride of May, 
While flowerl are fresh^ and sweet bells chime^ 
Listen and learn from my roimdelay^ 
How all life's pilot-boats sailed one day 
A match with time ! 

" Love sat on a lotus-leaf aloft. 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat^ 
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Slowly he crossed Life*s narrow tide, 
Wlule Love sat clapping his wings and cried, 
'Who will pass Time?' 

'^ Patience came first, but soon was gone. 
With helm and sail to help time on ; 
Care and Grief could not lend an oar. 
And Prudence said, (while he staid on shore^) 
' I wait for Time' 

'' Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark. 
And lighted its helm with a glowworm*s spark ; 
Then Love, when he saw his bark fly past. 
Said, ^Lingering Time will soon be passed/ 
^ Hope outspeeds Time.' 

" Wit went nearest Old Time to pass. 
With his diamond oar and boat of glass, 
A feathery dart from his store he drew. 
And shouted, while far and swift it flew, 
*0 Mirth kills Tiipe/ 

" But Time sent the feathery arrow back, 
Hope's boat of Amaranthus missed its track ; 
Then Love bade his butterfly.pilots move, 
Tnd laughing, said, ' They shall see how Love 
Can conquer Time.* " 
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I need hardly say that the song was raptur- 
ously applauded, and most deservedly so. 
Several others were demanded from the ladies 
and gentlemen of the party, and given without 
hesitation ; but I cannot now recall them to 
my memory. The bugle and flute played be- 
teen whiles, and all was laughter and merriment. 

" There's a sweet place/' said Tinfoil, point- 
ing to a villa on the Thames. " Now, with the 
fair Titania and ten thousand a year, one could 
there live happy.'" 

** I'm afraid the fair Titania must go to 
market without the latter incumbrance,^' re- 
plied the lady ; " the gentleman must find the 
ten thousand a-year, and I must bring as my 
dowry " 

" Ten thousand charms," interrupted Tin- 
foil — '^ thafs most true, and pity 'tis too true. 
Did your fairyship ever hear my epigram on the 
subject ? 
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'^ Let the lads of the East love the maids of Ca^h^meer, 
Nor affection with interest clash^ 
Far other idolatry pleases us here. 
We adore but the maids of Mere Cash" 

"Excellent, good Puck! Have you any 
mare ?" 

" Not of my own, but you have heard what 
Winterbottom wrote under the bust of Shaks- 
peare last Jubilee .?'' 

*' I knew not that Apollo had ever visited 
him.'' 

" You shall hear : 

" In this here place the bones of Shakspeare lie. 
But that ere form of his shall never die ; 
A speedy end and soon, this world may have. 
But Shakspeare's name shall bloomheyond the grave." 

*' 111 trouble you, Mr. Tinfoil, not to be so 
very witty at my expense, ** growled out Win- 
terbottom. " I never wrote a line of poetry in 
my life." 
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" No one said you did, Winterbottom ; but 
you wont deny that you wrote those lines.*" 

Mr. Winterbottom disdained a reply. Gaily 
did we pass the variegated banks of the river, 
swept up with a strong flood tide, and at last 
arrived at a little island agreed upon as the site 
of the pic-nic. The company disembarked, and 
were busy looking for a convenient spot fo^ 
their entertainment. Quince making a rapid 
escape from Winterbottom, the latter remaining 
on the bank. ** Jenkins,'' said he to the man 
christened Caliban, " you did not forget the 
salad?'' 

" No, sir, I brought it myself. It's on the 
top of the little hamper." 

Mr. Winterbottom, who it appears was ex- 
tremely partial to salad, was satisfied with the 
reply, and walked slowly away. 

" Well," said Tom to me, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow with his handkerchief. 
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" I wouldn't have missed this for any thing. I 
only wish father had been here. I hope that 
young lady will sing again before we part.**' 

" I think it very likely, and that the fun 
is only begun," replied I. "But come, let's 
lend a hand to get the prog out of the boat." 

" Pat ! Pat ! and here's a marvellous conve- 
nient place for our rehearsal. This green plot 
shall be our stage,'' cried Quince, addressing 
the others of the party. 

The locality was approved of, and now all 
were busy in preparation. The hampers were un- 
packed, and cold meats, poultry, pies of various 
kinds, pastry, &c. appeared in abundance.- 

" This is no manager's feast," said Tinfoil ; 
*^' the fowls are not made of wood, nor is small 
beer substituted for wine. Don Juan's ban- 
quet to the Commendador is a farce to it." 

" All the manager's stage banquets are farces, 
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and very sorry jokes inio the bargain," replied 
another. 

^^ I wish old Morris had to eat his own sup- 
pers-" 

" He must get a new set of teeth, or they'll 
prove a deal too tough." 

** Hiss ' turn him out ! he'^s made a j^fm." 

The hampers were now emptied ; s(»ne laid 
the cloth upon the grass, and arranged the 
plates, and knives and £arks. The ladies were 
as busy as the gentlemen — some were wiping the 
glasses, others putting sal t into the salt-cellars. 
Titania was preparing the sidad. Mr. Winter- 
bottom, who was doing nothing, accosted her : 
^^ May I beg as a favour that you do not cut 
the salad too small? it loses much c^ its crisp- 
ness."" 

" Why, what a Nebuchadnezzar you are ! 
However, sir, you shall be obeyed."'' . 
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« Who caa fry fish ?'' cried Tinfoil. " Here 
are two pairs of soles and some eels. Where's 
CaUban?" 

" Here I am, sir,^ replied the man, on his 
knees, blowing up a fire which he had kindled. 
" I have got the soup to mind." 

*' Where's Stephano ?^ 

" Cooling the wine, sir.'' 

" Who, then, can fry fish, I ask ?'^ 

*' I can, sir," replied Tom ; " but not with- 
out butter." 

^^ Butt«r shalt thou have, thou disturber of 
the element. Have we not Hiren here?^ 

** I wasn't hired as a cook, at all events," re- 
plied Tom; ** but I'm rather a dab at it." 

*^ Then shalt thou have the places''' replied 
the actor. 

" With all my heart and ^wi/," cried Tom, 
taking out his knife, and commendng the neces- 
sary operation of skinning the fish. 

n2 
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In half an hour all was ready : the fair Ti- 
tania did me the honour to seat herself upon 
my jacket, to ward off any damp from the 
ground. The other ladies had also taken their 
respective seats, as allotted by the mistress of 
the revels ; the table was covered by many of 
the good things of this life; the soup was ready 
in a tureen at one end, and Tom had just placed 
the fish on the table, while Mr. Quince and 
Winterbottom, by the commands of Tita- 
nia, were dispatched for the wine and other va- 
rieties of potations. When they returned, eye- 
ing one another askance, Winterbottom looking 
daggers at his opponent, and Quince not quite 
easy even under the protection of Titania, Torn 
had just removed the fryingpan from the fire, 
with its residuary grease still babbling. Quince 
having deposited his load, was about to sit down, 
when a freak came into Tom's head, which, 
however, he dared not put in execution himself; 
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but ^^ a nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse," says the proverb. Winterbottom stood 
before Tom, and Quince with his back to them. 
Tom looked at Winterbottom, pointing slyly 
to the fryingpan, and then to the binder parts 
of Quince. Winterbottom snatched the hint 
and the frying pan at the same moment. Quince 
squatted himself down with a surge, as they 
say at sea, quoting at the time — " Marry, our 
play is the most lamentable comedy, *** — but 
putting his hands behind him to soften his fall, 
they were received into the hot fryingpan, in- 
serted behind him by Winterbottom. 
. " O Lord ! oh ! oh !'' shrieked Mr. Quince, 
springing up like lightning, bounding in the air 
with the pain, his hands behind him still ad- 
hering to the fryingpan. 

At the first scream of Mr. Quince, the whole 
party had been terrified ; the idea was that a 
snake had bitten him, and the greatest alarm 
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prevailed ; but when they perceived the cause 
of the disaster, even his expressions of pain 
could not prevent their mirth. It was too lu- 
dicrous. Still the gentlemen and ladies con- 
doled with him, but Mr. Quince was not to be 
reasoned with. He walked away to the river 
side, Mr. Winterbottom slily enjoying his re- 
venge, for no one but Tom had an idea that it 
was any thing but an accident. Mr. Quince's 
party of pleasure was spoiled, but the others 
did not think it necessary that theirs should be 
also. A "really very sorry for poor Western," 
a half dozen "poor fellows !" intermingled with 
tittering, was all that his misfortune called forth 
after bis departure, and then they set to, like 
French falconers. The soup was swallowed, 
the fish disappeared, jmnts were cut up, pies 
delivered up their hidden treasures, fowls were 
dismembered, like rotten boroughs, cwks were 
drawn, others flew without the trouble, and they 
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did eat and were filled* Mr. Winterbottom 
kept bis eye upon the salad, his favourite 
condiment, mixed it himself, offered it to all, 
and was glad to find that no one would spare 
time to eat it ; but Mr. Winterbottom could 
eat for every body, and he did eat. The frag- 
ments were cleared away, and handed over to 
us. We were very busy, doing as amjde justice 
to them as the party had done before us, when 
Mr. Winterbottom was observed to turn very 
pale, and appeared very uneasy. 

" What's the matter?"" inquired Mr. Tinfoil. 

" I'm — Pm not very well — I — I'm afraid 
something has disagreed with me. I— I'm very 
ill,'' exclaimed Mr. Winterbottom, turning as 
white as a sheet, and screwing up his mouth. 

^* It must be the salad,"" said one of the la- 
dies ; " no one has eaten it but yourself, and 
we are all well.'" 

** I — rather think — ^it must be — oh — I do re- 
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collect that I thought the oil had a queer 
taste.'' 

" Why there was no oil in the castors," re- 
plied Tinfoil. " I desired Jenkins to get some.*" 

" So did I, particularly,'' replied Winter- 
bottom. '* Oh ! — oh, dear — oh, dear !" 

" Jenkins," cried Tinfoil, " where did you 
get the oil for the castors ? What oil did you 
get ? — are you sure it was right ?" 

" Yes, sir, quite sure," replied Jenkins. " I 
brought it here in the bottle, and put into the 
castors before dinner." 

'* Where did you buy it ?" 

'* At the chemist's, sir. Here's the bottle." 
and Jenkins produced a bottle with castor oil in 
large letters labelled on the side. 

The murder was out. Mr. Winterbottom 
groaned, rose from his seat, for he felt very 
sick indeed. The misfortunes of individuals 
generally add to the general quota of mirth. 
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and Mr. Winterbottom's misfortune had the 
same effect as that of Mr. Quince. But 
where was poor Mr. Quince all this time ? 
He had sent for the iron kettle in which 
the soup had been warmed up, and filling 
it full of Thames water, had immersed the 
afflicted parts in the cooling element. There 
he sat with his hands plunged deep, when Mr. 
Winterbottom made his appearance at the same 
spot, and Mr. Quince was comforted by wit- 
nessing the state of his enemy. Indeed, the 
sight of Winterbottom's distress did more to 
soothe Mr. Quince^s pain, than all the Thames 
water in the world. He rose, and leaving Win- 
terbottom with his two hands to his head, lean- 
ing against a tree, joined the party^ and 
pledged the ladies in succession, till he was 
more than half tipsy. 

In the space of half an hour Mr. Winterbot- 
tom returned, trembling and shivering as if he 

n5 
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bad been suffering under an ague. A bumper 
or two erf brandy restored him, and before the 
day closed in, both Winterbottom and Quince, 
one applying stimulants to his stomach, and the 
other drowning his sense of pain in repeated 
libations, were in a state (to say the least of it) 
of incipient intoxication. But there is a time 
for all things, and it was time to return. The 
evening had passed freely, song had followed 
song. Tinfoil had tried his brfgle, and played 
not a little out of tune ; the flute also neglected 
the flats and sharps as of no consequence ; the 
ladies thought the gentlemen rather tod for- 
ward, and, in short, it was time to break up the 
party. The hampers were repacked, and handed, 
half empty, into the boat. Of wine there was 
little left, and by the directions of Titania, the 
plates, dishes, &c. only were to be returned, 
and the fragments divided among the boatmen. 
The company re-embarked in high spirits, and 
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we had the ebb tide to return. Just as we were 
shoving off, it was remembered that the ice-pail 
had been left under the tree, besides a basket 
with sundries. The other wherries had shoved 
off, and they wa'e in consequence brought into 
our boat, in which we had the same company 
as before, with the exception of Mr. Western^ 
alias Quince, who preferred the boat which car- 
ried the hampers, that he might loll over the 
side, with his hands in the water. Mr. Winter- 
bottcHU soon showed the effects of the remedy 
he had taken against the effects of the castor 
oil. He was uproarious, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he could be persuaded to sit still in 
the boat, much to the alarm of Titania and the 
other ladies. He would make violent love to 
the fairy queen, and as he constantly shifted his 
position to address her and throw himself at her 
feet, there was some danger of the boat being 
upset. At last Tom proposed to him to sit on 
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the pail before her, as then he could address her 
with safety; and Winterbottom staggered up 
to take the seat. As he was seating himself 
Tom took off the cover, so that he was plunged 
into the half liquid ice ; but Mr. Winterbottom 
was too drunk to perceive it. He continued to 
rant and rave, and protest and vow, and even 
spout for some time, when suddenly the quantity 
of caloric extracted frond him produced its effect. 

" I — I — really believe that the night is damp 
— the dew falls— the seat is dainp, fair Titania.^* 

" It's only fancy, Mr. Winterbottom," replied 
Titania, who was delighted with his situation. 
" Jean trowsers are cool in the evening ; it's 
only an excuse to get away from me, and I never 
will speak again to you, if you quit your seat." 

" The fair Titania, the mistress of my soul — 
and body too, if she pleases — ^has—but to com- 
mand — and her slave obeys." 

^* I rather think it is a little damp," said 
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Tmfcdl, " allow me to throw a little sand upon 
your seat;" and Tinfoil pulled out a large 
paper bag full of salt, which he strewed Over 
the ice. 

Winterbottom was satisfied and remained; 
but by the time we had reached Vauxhall 
Bridge, the refrigeration had become so com- 
plete, that he was fixed in the ice, which the 
apiplication of the salt had made solid. He 
complained of cold, shivered, attempted to rise, 
but could not extricate himself; at last his teeth 
chattered, and he became almost sober ; but he 
was helpless from the effects of the castor oil, 
his intermediate intoxication, and his present 
state of numbness. He spoke less and less ; at 
last he was silent, and when we arrived at 
Whitehall stairs, he was firmly fixed in the ice. 
When released he could not walk, and he was 
sent home in a hackney coach. 
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** It was cruel to punish him so, Mr. Tin- 
foil," said Titania. 

" Cruel punishment. Why, yes ; a sort of 
impailmeni^ replied Mr. Tinfoil, oflfering his 
arm. 

The remainder of the party landed and walk- 
ed home, followed by the two assistants, who 
took charge of the crockery ; and thus ended 
the pic-nic party, which, as Tom said, was the 
very funniest day he had ever spent in his life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. TurabuU "sets his house in order" — Mrs. T. 
thinks such conduct very disorderly— The Captain 
at his old tricks with his harpoon — He pays hii 
lady's debts of honour^ and gives the applicant 
a quittance under his own foot — Monsieur and 
Madame Tagliabue withdraw from the society of 
ces harbares les Anglais. 

It was on the Sunday after the pic-nic party, 
when feeling I had neglected Captain TurnbuU, 
and that he would think it unkind of me 
not to go near him, after having accompanied 
Mary to church, I set off on foot to his villa 
near Brentford. I rang at the porter's lodge, 
and asked whether he was at home. 

" Yes, sir," replied the old woman at the 
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lodge, who was very communicative, and very 
friendly with me, " and missus be at home too.*" 

I walked up the carriage drive of one hun- 
dred yards, which led to the entrance door, and 
when I rang, it was opened by a servant I had 
not seen before as belonging to the service. 
« Where is Mr. Turnbull?" inquired I. 

" He is in his own room, sir,^ replied the 
man ; ^^ but you must send up your name, if 
you please, as every one is not admitted." 

I must observe to the reader that I was not 
dressed in jacket and trowsers. The money I 
earned was more than sufficient to supply all 
my expenses, and I had fitted on what are. 
called at sea, and on the river, long toga ; i. e. 
I was dressed as most pcNople are on shoi*e. The 
servant evidently took me for a gentleman ; and 
perhaps, as far as dress went, I was entitled to 
that distinction. Many people are received as 
such in this world with less claims than I had. 
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I gave my name, the man left me at the door, 
and soon returned, requesting that I would fol- 
low him. I must say that I was rather asto- 
nished ; where were Mr, Mortimer, and the two 
men in flaunting liveries, and long cotton epau- 
lettes with things like little marling spikes 
hanging to the ends of them ? Even the li- 
very was changed, being a plain brown coat, 
with light blue collar and cuffs. I was, how- 
ever, soon made acquainted with what had taken 
place on my entering the apartment of Mr. 
TumbuU, (his study as Mrs. T. called it,) al- 
though Mr. Turnbull insisted upon calling it 
his cabin, a name certainly more appropriate, as 
it contained but two small shelves of books, the 
remainder of the space being filled up Svith 
favourite harpoons, porpoise skulls, sharks'* jaws, 
corals, several bears' skins, brown and white, 
and oneor two modelsof the vessels which had be- 
longed to his brother and himself, and which had 
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been employed in the Greenland fishery. It 
was, in fSu^t, a sort of mnseum of all he had col- 
lected during his voyages. Esquimaux imple^ 
ments, ornaments, and dresses, were lying about 
in comers ; and skins of rare animals killed by 
himsdf, such as black foxes, &c. were scattered 
about the carpet. His sea-chest, full of various 
turticles, was also one of the ornaments of the 
room, much to the annoyance of Mrs. T., who 
had frequently exerted her influence to get rid 
of it, but in vain. The only articles of furni- 
ture were two sofas, a large table iu the centre, 
and three or four heavy chairs. The only at- 
tempt at adornment consisted in a dozen co- 
loured engravings, framed and glazed, of walrus 
diooting, &c., taken from the folio works of 
Captains Cook and Mulgrave; and a sketch or 
two by his brother, such as the state of the 
William pressed by an iceberg on the morning 
of the 26th of January, lat — , long. — . 
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Captafai T. was in his morning gown, evi- 
dently not very well, at least he appeared 
harassed and pale* '^ My dear Jacob, this is 
very kind of you, 1 did mean to scold you for 
not coming before ; but I^m too glad to see you 
to find the heart now. But why have yoix 
kept away so long ?*" 

" I have really been very well employed, sir. 
Stapleton has given me up the wherry, and I 
could not neglect his interests, even if I did my 
own.^ 

*^ Always right, boy ; and how are you get- 
ting on ?" 

" I am very happy, sir ; very happy in- 
deed." 

" I'm glad to hear it, Jacob« May you al- 
ways be so. Now take the oth^r sofa, and. let 
us have a long palaver, as the Indians say. I 
have something to tell you. I suppose you ob- 
served a change — ^heh ?" 
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" Yes, sir ; I observed that Mr, Mortimer 
was not visible." 

** Exactly. Well, Mr, Mortimer, or John 
Snobbs, the rascal is at present in Newgate for 
trial ; and I mean to send him out on a voyage 
for the good of his health. I caught thef 
scoundrel at last, and 1*11 show him no more 
mercy than I would to a shark that has taken 
the bait. But that^s not all. We have had a 
regular mutiny, and attempt to take the ship 
from me ; but I have them all in irons, and 
ordered for punishment. Jacob, money is but 
too often a curse, depend upon it.'' 
. " You'll not find many of your opinion, sir,*' 
replied I, laughing. 

" Perhaps not ; because those who have it 
are content with the importance which it gives 
to them, and won't allow the damnable fact ; 
and because those who have it not, are always 
sighing after it, as if it were the only thing 
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worth looking after in this world. But now I 
will just tell you what has happened since I last 
saw you, and then you shall judge.'*' 

As, however, Captain T.'s narrative ran to 
a length of nearly three hours, I shall con- 
dense the matter for the information of the 
reader. It appeared that Mrs. T. had conti- 
nued to increase the lengths of her drives in her 
carriage, the number of her acquaintances, and 
her manifold expenses, until Mr. T. had re- 
monstrated in very strong terms. His remon- 
strances did not, however, meet with the atten- 
tion which he had expected ; and he found out 
by accident, moreover, that the money with 
which he had constantly supplied Mrs. T. to 
defray her weekly bills, had been otherwise ap- 
propriated ; and that the bills for the two last 
quarters had none of them been paid. This 
produced an altercation, and a desire on his 
part to know in what manner these sums had 
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been disbursed. At first, the only reply from 
Mrs. T., who considered it advisable to brazen 
it out, and, if possible, gain the ascendancy 
which was necessary, was a contemptuous toss 
of her head, which undulated the three yellow 
ostrich feathers in her bonnet, as she walked 
out of the room and entered her carriage. 
This, to Mr. T., who was a matter-of-fact man, 
was not very satisfactory : he waited per foree 
until the carriage returned, and then demanded 
an explicit answer. Mrs. T. assumed the highest 
ground, talked about fashionable expenses, her 
knowledge of what was due to his character, 
&c. Mr. T. rejoined about necessary expenses, 
and that it was due to his character to pay his 
tradesmen's bills. Mrs. T. then talked of good 
breeding, best society, and her mantf plaisers 
as she termed them. Mr. T. did not know 
what many pleasures meant in French ; but he 
thought she had been indulged in as many as 
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most women since they had cpme down to this 
establishment. But to the question ; why were 
not the bills paid, and what had she done with 
the money? Spent it in Pin money. Pin 
money ! thirty pounds a week in pins! it would 
have bought harpoons enough for a three years'* 
voyage. She must tell the truth. She wouldn't 
tell any thing, but called for her salts, and 
called him a brute. At all events, he wouldnU 
be called a fool. He gave her till the next 
morning to consider of it. The next morning 
the bills were all sent in as requested, and 
amounted to six hundred pounds. They were 
paid and receipted. " Now, Mrs. T., will you 
oblige me by letting me know what you have 
dmie with this six hundred pounds .'^^ Mrs. T. 
would not, she was not to be treated in that 
manner. Mr. T. was not on board a whaler 
now, to bully and frighten as he pleased. She 
would have justice done her. Have a separa- 
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tion, Aalimony, and a divorce. She might have 
them all if she pleased, but she should have no 
more money, that was certain. Then she would 
have a fit of hysterics. So she djd, and lay 
the whole of the day on the sofa, expecting Mr. 
T. would pick her up. But the idea never 
Came into Mr. T.'s head. He went to bed : 
and feeling restless, he rose very early, and 
saw from his window a cart drive up to the 
Ivall, and the parties who came with it leaj!> 
over and enter the house, and return carrying 
to it two large hampers. He snatched up one 
of his harpoons, walked out the other way, and 
arrived at the cart just as the hampers had been 
put in, and they were about to drive off; chal- 
lenged them« and instead of being answered, the 
horse was flogged, and he neariy run over. 
He then let fly his harpoon into the horse, 
which dropped, and pitched out the two men 
on their heads insensible ; secured them, called 
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to the lodge for assistance, sent for constables, 
and gave them in charge. Tliey proved to be 
hampers forwarded by Mr. Mortimer, who had 
been in the habit of so doing for some time. 
These hampers contained his best wine, and 
various other articles, which also proved that 
Mr. Mortimer must have had false keys. Leav- 
ing the culprits and property in charge of two 
constables, Mr. T. returned to the house in 
company with the third constable ; the door was 
opened by Mr. Mortimer, who followed him 
into his study, told him he should leave the 
house directly, had always lived with gentlemen 
before, and requested that he might have what 
was due to him. Mr. T. thought the request 
but reasonable, and therefore gave him in charge 
of the constable. Mr. Snobbs, rather con- 
founded at such ungentlemanly behaviour, was, 
with the others, marched off to Bow Street. 
Mr. T. sends for the other two servants in 
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livery, and assures them that he hat no 
longer any occasion for their services, having 
the excessive vulgar idea that this peculation 
must have been known to them. Pays them 
their wages, requests they will take off their 
liveries, and leave the house. Both willing. 
They also had always lived with gentlemen, 
before. Mr. T. takes the key of the butler's 
pantry, that the plate may not consider him 
too vulgar to remain in the house, and then 
walks to the stables. Horses neigh, as if to say, 
they are all ready for their breakfasts, but the 
door locked. Hails the coachman, no answer. 
Returning from the stables, perceives coachee 
rather dusty coming in at the lodge gate ; re- 
quests to know why he did not sleep at home 
and take care of his horses. He was missuses 
coachman, not master's, and could satisfy her, 
but could not satisfy Mr. T. ; who paid him 
his wages, and deducting his liveries, sent him 
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after the others. Coacfaee also very glad to go 
— ^had always lived with gentlemen before. 
Meets the lady's maid, who tells him Mrs. T. is 
much too ill to come down to breakfast. Rather 
fortunate, as there was no breakfast to be had. 
Dresses himself, gets into a pair-horse coach, 
arrives at the White Horse Cellar, swallows his 
breakfast, goes to Bow Street, commits Mr. 
Mortimer alias Snobbs, and his confederates, 
for trial. Hires a job man to bring the horses 
up for sale, and leaves his carriage at the coach- 
maker's. Obtains a temporary footman, and 
then Mr. T. returns to his villa. A very good 
moming'^s work. Finds Mrs. T. up in the par- 
lour, very much surprised and shocked at his 
conduct — at no Mr. Mortimer — at no servants, 
and indebted to her own maid for a cup of tea. 
More recriminations — more violence— another 
threat of Aalimony, and the carriage ordered 
that she may seek counsel. No coachman — no 
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carriage — no horses — no nothing, as her maid 
declares. Mrs. T. locks herself up in her 
room, and another day is passed with as little 
matrimonial comfort as can be expected. 

In the mean time the news flies in every di- 
rection. Brentford is full of it. Mr. T. had 
been living too fast — is done up— had been had 
up at Bow Street — creditors had poured in with 
bills— servants discharged — carriage and horses 
seized. Mrs. T., poor creature, in hysterics, 
and — nobody surprised at it ; indeed, every 
body expected it. The Peters, of Petercumb 
Hall, heard it, and shook their heads at the 
many upstarts there were in the world. Mr. 
Smith requested the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Babbleton never to mention to his 
father the Right Honourable Marquis of Spring- 
guns, that he had ever been taken to see the 
Turnbulls, or that he, Mr. Smith, would infalli- 
bly lose his situation in esse^ and his living ia 
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posse ; and Monsieur and Madame Tagliabue 
were even more astounded ; but they felt 
deeply, and resolved to pay a visit the next 
morning, at least Monsieur Tagliabue did, and 
Madame acknowledged to the propriety of it. 

The next morning some little order had been 
restored ; the footman hired had been given in 
charge of a sufficient quantity of plate, the rest 
had been locked up. The cook was to stay her 
month ; the housemaid had no wish to leave ; 
and as for the lady^s maid, she would remain as 
long as she could^ to console her poor mistress, 
and accept what she was inclined to give her in 
return, in the way of clothes, dresses, &c. 
although, of course, she could not hurt her 
character by remaining too long in a family 
where there was no carriage, or gentleman out 
of livery. Still Mr. T. did obtain some break- 
fast, and had just finished it when Monsieur 
Tagliabue was announced, and was received. 
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" Ah ! Monsieur T., I hope madam is better. 
Madam Tagliabue did noting but cry all last 
night when she heard the very bad news about 
de debt, and all dat."" 

"Very much obliged to madame," replied 
Tumbull, gruffly ; *^ and now, pray sir, what 
may be your pleasure ?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur TumbuU, I feel very much 
for you ; but suppose a gentleman no lose his 
honour^ what matter de money ?" (Mr. Turn- 
bull stared.) " You see, Monsieur TurnbuU, 
honour be every thing to a gentleman. If a 
gentleman owe money to one rascally trades- 
fellow, and not pay him, dat no great matter ; 
but he always pay de debt of honour. Every 
gentleman pay dat. Here, Monsieur Turn- 
bull,*' (and the little Frenchman pulled out a 
piece of paper from his pocket,) " be a leetle 
note of Madame Turnbull, which she gave to 
Madame Tagliabue, in which she acknowledged 



she owe two buikdml pooads Sat mamer knt at 
icariL Dit too sec iJiMwr or ToTDboIl, be 
wbatgeotkoieB caU debt of hoooor, viiidi ererr 
gentleman par, or else he lose de diaiacter, and 
be called one Uackguard bj all de world. 
Madame Tagliabue and I too modi find of jou 
and Madame Tomball not to sare joar diame- 
ter, and so I come by her widi to beg you to 
settle this leetle note— this leeUe debt of 
honour ,-" and Monsieur Tagliabue laid the note 
on the table, with a rery pdite bow. 

Mr. Tumbull examined the note, it was as 
described by Monsieur Tagliabue. So, thought 
he, now's the whole story out; she has been 
swindled out of her money by this rascally 
French couple. " Now, Monsieur Tagliabue," 
said he, ^^ allow me to put a question or two, 
before I pay this money ; and if you answer me 
sincerely, I shall raise no objection. I think 
Mrs. T. has already lost about six hundred 
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pounds at icarte before?" (Monsieur T., who 
presumed that Mrs. TurnbuU had made him 
acquainted with the fact, answered in the affir- 
mative.) "And I think that two months ago 
she never knew what Scarte was. " 

" Dat is true ; but the ladies are very quick 
to learn.*" 

'* Well, but now, do you think that, as she 
knew nothing about the game, and you and 
your wife are well acquainted with it, it was 
honourable on your part to allow her to lose so 
much money .?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur, when a lady say she will 
play, comment faire^ what can you do.^" 

" But why did you never play at this house. 
Monsieur Tagliabue ?'' 

" Ah ! Monsieur TurnbuU, it is for de lady 
of de house to propose de game." 

" Very true," replied Mr. TurnbuU, writing 
a cheque for the two hundred pounds ; " there 
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is your money, Mr. Tagliabue, and now that 
you are paid, allow me to observe that I con- 
sider you and your wife a couple of swindlers ; 
and beg that you will never enter my doors 
again." 

" Vat you say, sar ? Swind-lare ! Grod 
dam ! Sar, I will have satisfaction.'* 

" You've got your money, is that sufficient ; 
or do you want any thing else ?^ replied Mr. T., 
rising from his chair. 

" Yes, sar, I do want more— I will have 
more." 

" So you shall then," replied Mr. Turnbulh 
kicking him out of the room, along the passage, 
and out of the front door. 

Monsieur Tagliabue turned round every now 

and then, and threatened, and then tried to 

escape, as he perceived the upraised boot of 

Mr. TumbuU. When fairly out of the bouse, 

^be turned round, ** Monsieur Tumbull, I will 
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have de satisfaction, de terrible satisfaction for 
this. You shall pay. By God, sar, you 
shall pay— de money for this." 

That evening Mr. TurnbuU was summoned 
to appear at Bow Street on the following morn- 
ing for the assault. He met Monsieur Taglia- 
bue with his lawyer, and acknowledged that he 
had kicked him out of his house for swindling 
his wife, refused all accommodation, and was 
prepared with his bail. Monsieur Tagliabue 
stormed and blustered, talked about his ac- 
quaintance with the nobility ; but the magistrate 
had seen too much of foreigners to place much 
reliance on their asseverations. " Who are you, 
monsieur?" 

*' Sar, I am a gentleman." 

" What profession are you of, sir ?^ 

" Sar, a gentleman has no profession.'^ 

" But how do you live. Monsieur Tagliabue?" 

" As a gentleman always does, sar," 
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" You mentioned Lord Scrope just now as 
your particular friend, I think P'" 

" Yes, sar, me very intimate with Lord 
Scrope ; me spend three months at Scrope Castle 
with mi Lady Scrope ; mi Lady Scrope very 
fond of Madame Tagliabue." 

" Very well, Monsieur Tagliabue ; we must 
proceed with another case until Mr. TumbuU's 
bail arrives. Sit down for a little while, if you 
please."*^ 

Another case was then heard, which lasted 
about half an hour ; but previous to hearing it, 
the magistrate, who knew that Lord Scrope was 
in town, had despatched a runner with a note to 
his lordship, and the answer was now brought 
back. The magistrate read it and smiled; 
went on with the other case^ and when it was 
finished, said, " Now, M. Tagliabue, you have 
said that you were very intimate with Lord 
Scrope."*" 
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" Yes, sar, very intimate." 

" Well, Lord Scrope I have the pleasure of 
knowing, and as he is in town, I wrote a note 
to him, and here is his answer. I will read it.*^ 

M. Tagliabue turned pale as the magistrate 
read the following: 

" Dear Sir, — A fellow of the name you 
mention came from Russia with me as my valet. 
I discharged him for dishonesty ; after he left, 
Lady Scrope's attendant, who it appeared was, 
unknown to us, married to him, left also, and 
then I discovered their peculations to have been 
so extensive, that had we known where to have 
laid hold of him, I should certainly have 
brought them before you. Now the affair is 
forgotten; but a greater scoundrel never existed. 
** Yours, Scrope.'' 

" Now, sir, what have you to say for your- 
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self?*' continued the magistrate, in a severe 
tone. M. Tagliabue fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy from the magistrate, from 
Lord Scrope, and lastly from Mr. Turnbull, to 
whom he proffered the draft for £200. The 
magistrate, seeing that Mr. Turnbull did not 
take it, said to him, '^ Make no ceremony of 
taking your money back again, Mr. Turnbull ; 
the very offer of it proves that he has gained it 
dishonestly ; and £600 are quite enough to haye 
lost.'' Mr. Turnbull then took the cheque and 
tore it in pieces, and the magistrate ordered M. 
Tagliabue to be taken to the alien office, and 
he was sent to the other side of the channel, in 
company with his wife, to play ecarte with 
whomsoever he pleased: thus ended this episode 
of Monsieur Tagliabue. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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